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The Dell of Orchids As a forecourt to the 
Gardens of Music a Dell of Orchids is 
being prepared in conjunction with 
SANDERS (WATFORD) LTD. 


OPEN DAILY 
(except Sundays 
and Good Friday) 


10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 


Tickets obtainable at the 
Entrance, or from Keith 
Prowse, Ltd., or direct 
from the Daily Mail, 20, 
Tudor St., London, E.0.4. 
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Gardens are as important in the Daily 
Mail Ideal Home Exhibition as they are 
in the homes of Britain. The Gardens 
feature is a real gardeners’ glory, a 
wonderful display of skill in breeding, 
culture and layout. 


THESE ARE THE EXHIBITORS 
in the Gardens 
Allwood Brothers Lid - Jacques Amand 
Frank Cant & Co. Lid - Granville Ellis 
Garden Landscapes (London) Ltd. 
Kew Topi Nurseries Ltd 
Old Welwyn Gardens - Wallace & Barr 
Wells (Merstham) Ltd. 
George G. Whitelegg 
Winkfield Manor Nurseries 


OLYMPIA- MARCH 6-31 
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Send now for your 
free copy of Sutton’s 
1956 Seed Catalogue 


By to Her Majesty the Queen 


SUTTON’S 


150 Youu of 


Jetevtce lo hotticallure 


The WEBB 2-speed 
DE LUXE makes light 
work of mowing—as a 
variable gear helps a 
cyclist on a hill. 


Seedsmen 


r SUTTON & SONS LIMITED 
~ READING 
| Telephone : 54242 (7 lines) 


1806 


The reputation for sound 

design and craftsmanship associated 

with the name Webb is 

your guarantee of a lawn-mower that will 
give long service, 


sweet-running and maximum value for money 


THE WEBB RANGE offers a choice of 
models to suit every preference and 
pocket with: The WHIPPET 10”, WASP 
12”, WITCH 12” and 2-speed DE LUXE 
Hand Mowers and the 12” and 14” SELF- 
PROPELLED ELECTRIC MODELS 


H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. TAME RD. WITTON BIRMINGHAM 6 
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Portrait of a 
Good Fellow 


No oil painting, perhaps (blame our 
artistic incompetence), but in other 
respects typical of the keen and 
knowledgeable amateur whose gar- 
den is his pride and joy. 

His needs are reasonable enough— 
he just wants the finest fruit, the 
best perennials, the loveliest roses, 
and the most ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 


He gets them from 


who will be glad to have the opportunity of adding their very useful catalogue 
to your library. 


THE 


GREENHOUSE / 

Easily erected, the “‘Cadet’’ is now 

available in four sizes. Made from 

heavy rolled steel sections electrically 

welded and completely rust-proofed 

by Hot-dip Galvanizing. 

Complete with glass, putty, glazing 

clips and foundation lugs. 

Free delivery: despatch within 14 days. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE 
No. Length Width Melghe to Price 


1A Ban G 

iB 10’3” 6°37 7’ 6" 29 gns Made by the Metal Window Engineers with the Inter- 
national reputation for high quality of workmanship 

2A 83” —8°3 8’ 2" 31 gns and materials. Can be seen at leading London Stores 

BS 73" 3 82° Bane and at Agents throughout the country. 


Send for full details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 
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CLIFFORD CULTIVATORS 
are always busy! 


Here’s the Clifford Mark IV 
Rotary Cultivator — a glutton for 
work! This tough, powerful 
cultivator can work an acre a day 
easily ! Deep rotary cultivation to 
9", inter-row hoeing, mowing, 
ridging — these are just a few of 
the jobs this all-purpose machine 
will do, and do well! There are 
Clifford attachments for every task. 
That’s why the Clifford Mark IV 
is an all-the-year-round worker. 
Buy the Clifford Mark IV for 


trouble-free service every day for 
years on end. 

@ Sturdily constructed in high 
stress steel. Powerful B.S.A. 500 
c.c. or J.A.P. 600 c.c. motor 
available. Power steering. Two 
forward gears, one reverse. Easy 
starting. 

For further details of these modern 
machines — essential equipment on all 
modern farms — write to Dept. P.6, 
Clifford Aero & Auto Ltd., Spring 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham. 


Clifford Cultivators 
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Seeds of Quality 


The secret behind 
glorious gardens 


No matter how much time and hard 
work you devote to a garden, it will be 
largely wasted unless you can rely upon 
the seeds. Gardeners all over the 
world rely on Unwins. 

Our Catalogue, beautifully illustrated 
in colour, contains all that is best in 
the flower and vegetable world, in- 
cluding Unwins wonderful range of 
Sweet Peas and Gladioli, etc. Senda 
postcard for your free copy right away 


UNWIN LTD-HISTON-CAMBRIDCE 


FERTILISERS 
for all plants 


General: Tomato : Chrysanthemum. 
Bone Meal: Dried Blood. 
Superphosphates. Potash. 
S/Ammonia “Chilean Nitrate of Soda’ 


Wholesale Distributors W. Sinclair & Son Ltd., 
35, Market Place, Boston, Lincs. 


STRAWSON 
Quality Greenhouses 


** A Personal Service 


Since our firm was founded in 1892, we have 
endeavoured to set a standard in Greenhouse 
building “second to none.” There are no 
limitations to the Strawson range which can 
be supplied anywhere in any size or type. 

Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. R. F. 
Strawson, who will personally send estimates 
and full particulars of the famous Strawson 
range of Greenhouses, Frames, Greenhouse 
Heating, and other valuable information. 

Mr. Strawson can also arrange personal 
Surveys of Inspection in any part of the 
country at short notice. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY, SURREY. Tel: Horley 130 


HUMEX 
solve your healing pw 


TUBULAR HEATERS 


2 ft. 120 watts 31/- carr. 2/- 

3ft.180 , 36/- ,, 2/- Rustless aluminium 
4ft.240 ,, 41/- ,, 2/6 case. Complete with 
6ft.360 , Si/- ,, 2/6 fixing brackets. 60 
8ft.480 , 61/- ,, 3/6 watts per foot. Can 
10ft.600 , 73/6 ,, 3/6 singly or 
12ft.720 , 84/6 ,, 4/- banks. 


THERMOSTATS 
Model B/1 (illustrated) for green- 
houses. pacity 5 amps. 35° — 75° F, 


Price 37/6, post free 
—— A/2 for greenhouses, with Pilot 
t. Capacity 15 amps. 35° — 75° F, 


Price 55/—, post free J 


Model P/F for birdrooms, livin =e 
rooms, sheds, etc. Capacity 15 amps. 
40° — 80° F. Price 40/-, post free 
Please send FREE Brochure Ce) 
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.. 
ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. ‘(Dept RM2), 
High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel. : Byfleet 3928) 


and start planning now 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


GRASS SEEDS 


guaranteed 


1 TRUE TO SPECIFICATION 
2 GERMINATION 
3 PURITY 


Send for Special List giving Specifications and Percentages 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE: HARRODS (4th Floor), KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1  Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


MANGANESE 


AN ESSENTIAL PLANT 
NUTRIENT 


ornamentals oe Whether grown for profit or 


pleasure, must be adequately 
fruit * nourished. Many soils fail to 

furnish sufficient utilisable 

manganese to meet the needs 


vegetables * of growing plants. 


Information and literature may be obtained from our Agricultural 
Department. if your local merchant cannot supply manganese 
sulphate, please communicate with us. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. LONDON. wi 


Telephone: REGent 1921 [five lines) “ Cables: CHEMICARBO LONDON 


Lawn Tennis 
Court Makers. A 
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is still the finest 


TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


1 gallon 15/- 2 gallons 27/6 
5 gallons 50/- 10 gallons 85/- 
I gallon makes !2 gallons wash 


Also available 


OVAMORT DNC 


and 


THIOL THIOCYANATE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTS. 


own a greenhouse or are thinking of buying one 
this new quarterly journal is for you. Contents 
include: Choosing a greenhouse; Month by 
month notes on all glasshouse crops; Orchids; 
Tomatoes; Geraniums; Alpines; 


Carnations ; 
Cacti; Begonias, etc. 


Order from your newsagent or post 
free from the publisher 11/—per annum 


AUL LANGFIELD & 


co., 
Bath Road, Hounsiow, Middlesex 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 
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No paint would stay on the acre or more 
of greenhouses at Woodcote Nursery, 
Cheshunt, until Mr. Saunders, the 
proprietor, decided to try IBEX. 


“There is not a paint made’’, complained Mr. Saunders, “‘that will stay 
on my greenhouses for more than two years!’’ He had tried them 

all; he had been disappointed by them all. ‘‘But not Ibex’’, we said, and 
persuaded him to let us take away a piece of painted woodwork for 
laboratory examination. As a result of this a special treatment was 
recommended, to be followed by two coats of Ibex Greenhouse Paint. 
Mr. Saunders accepted the advice. 

More than two years later, we came back to Woodcote Nursery—to be 
greeted by an Ibex enthusiast. ‘‘Even now,” he said wonderingly, ‘‘the 
paintwork is still completely sound throughout !”" 

Ibex White Lead Base Oil Paint was specially designed 

to withstand gruelling greenhouse conditions— 

after tests on 81 different formulations. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited is a single Company specialis- 
ing in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. 


Export enquiries to: 
THE ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS EXPORT CO. LTD., IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, £.C.3. 
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The 
Elpine 
Garden 


ALIVE and FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
FOR ALL LOVERS OF ALPINE 


and ROCK PLANTS 


* 


APPLY TO: 
HON. PUBLICITY MANAGER, 
15 WEST DRIVE, 
HANDSWORTH, 
BIRMINGHAM 20 


Subscription: £1 p.a. 


—WALLACE’S— 
LILIES 


Lilium 
Auratum 


THE WHITE GOLDEN-RAYED 
CRIMSON-SPOTTED LILY 
OF JAPAN 


Of easy culture, large flowering size bulbs, 
direct from japan, now available for present 
planting in either garden or greenhouse. 


Strong Bulbs: 
44/- per doz.; 4/- each 
Full details of the above and other Lilies, 


also many bulbs for Spring Planting are given 
in our 1956 Seed Catalogue. 


Messrs. Barr and Messrs. Wallace are 
proud to announce an amalgamation of 
these two old, well-known firms. The 
same high tradition of service will be 
maintained. 


WALLACE & BARR 
THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


Mewvich”’ BRUSHES 


261 Hand Forged (as illus.) £1.15.¢ 
264 Heavy Duty (see Nov. iss.) £3.15.0 
720 Forged Handle (see Dec.iss.) £7.7.0 


These brushes and other patterns (sent carr. paid) 


are fully illustrated in our Horticultural List. 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


“CALORMATIC” 


FORCED DRAFT UNITS 


Designed to burn cheap breeze and other low-grade 
fuels in your existing boiler, these Units will enable the 
required temperature to be maintained with the same 
tonnage of low-grade fuel as was previously maintained 
using expensive coke. 

Thermostatically controlled so that burning takes 
place when there is a demand for heat. 


Please send for further details. 


Manufactured by 
HARRINGTONS (wor) LTD. 
DAWLEY BROOK WORKS 


KINGSWINFORD STAFFS. 


Telephone KINGSWINFORD 3301 
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These four ‘star’ products meet almost 


every gardening and fruit growing need. 
They bring to your gardening the pleasure 
of success combined with easy simplicity. 


A lawn thats 


VELVAS Lawn Tonic. This lawn tonic not only 
controls most common lawn weeds, but encourages 
fine grasses and brings to the turf new vigour and 
colour. 

Carton 2/6; 7 lbs. 4/6; 56 lbs. 24/-5 1 cwt. 42/-. 


Putt your Weeds Muay / 


SPOT Weed Killer introduces the very latest 
technique for killing isolated weeds or patches of weed 
on lawns. Puffed or as « dry powder it kills most weeds 
with one application without any damage to grass. 


Supplied in special ‘ puffer’ containers 1/6. 


A COMBINED Spray 


HEX YL Liquid combines both fungicide and 
insecticide in one easily used preparation. Replaces 
tar oil and lime sulphur spraying for fruit trees with 
one Spring spraying, and controls all caterpillars, 
white, green and black fly and similar pests in the 
den. Also controls scab, rust and mildews. 
YL destroys pests and diseases at the same time ! 

8 oz. bottle (makes 12 gallons) 3/6. 16 oz. bottle 6/6. 


Feeds plants 


BIO Fluid. This concentrated liquid manure is 
prepared from humus and seaweed, to produce a 
perfectly balanced natural plant food with all the vital 
trace elements plant growth needs. Use BIO Fluid 
for seedlings, plant feeding and rooting cuttings. 

8 oz. 2/-; 16 0z. 3/6; Ot. 7/6; 4gln. 13/-; rgin. 21/-; 
5glns. 67/6. 


One of *the Tennant &) Group of Companies | 


OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL HORTICULTURAL SHOP 
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Give your plants this 
balanced proportion food 


Z, 


The PLANTOIDS formula embodies, in correct proportions, all that 
plants need to feed and sustain them, promote quick, healthy growth, 
and give excellent yields of ‘‘show’’ quality vegetables, flowers and 
soft fruits. Handy in use, PLANTOIDS help to take the hazard out 
of gardening and ensure its success. 


Get to the root of things with 


PLANTOIDS 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


Fred Streeter says:— 
“We regular growers have proved 
N 

Sosimpre SO QUICK SO CLEA again and again how plants of 
all kinds thrive on Plantoids. 
They encourage the robust, 
healthy growth of flowers, 
vegetables and soft fruits. 


2 Drop ina Nature does 
near the plant. © Plantoid. the rest. 
Obtainable from Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Multiple Stores, Co-ops, etc. 

HALF PACK 2/-; STANDARD PACK 3/6; GROWERS PACK 8/- 

Distributed by GRAHAM FARISH LTD. BROMLEY, KENT 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


INCLUDING ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS 


FOR THE YEAR 1955 


PRESENTED TO THE 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


TO BE HELD IN THE OLD HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, 


WESTMINSTER 


AT 3 P.M. ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1956 


J 
VOL, LXXXI (53) 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HE year 1955 for the Society has been one of steady but unspec- 
sna progress. The Council is pleased to report the continued 
growth in the fellowship of the Society as is shown in the table appended 
to this report. Throughout the country interest in horticulture is 
increasing as shown by the number of local Societies which have been 
affiliated during the year, and by the many reports we have received 
from the Secretaries of our Affiliated Societies that attendances and 
entries at local shows are improving. 

The Floral Arrangement movement, which is closely allied to horti- 
culture, has continued its rapid spread throughout the country and many 
new Societies have been formed. The R.H.S. Floral Arrangement 
Committee on which sit representatives of various area organizations 
has been set up under the Chairmanship of Lord Digby to collect and 
disseminate information and to act as a forum where matters of common 
interest can be discussed and general principles laid down. The organi- 
zation is, however, still in a somewhat embryonic stage. 

The Society’s buildings in London have required more attention 
than usual; the exteriors of both the Old Hall and the New Hall have 
been redecorated, and a considerable amount of work has been done to 
the roof of the New Hall, where the cumulative effect of corrosion on 
the heating system has made many pipes so thin as to cause frequent 
leaks. The whole of the system in the roof has been thoroughly over- 
hauled and precautions taken in the light of experience in the hope 
that trouble from this cause will not arise again for many years. 

The lift in the Old Hall after many years’ good service was giving 
trouble, and the motors in particular were almost worn out. The 
Council has replaced it by a modern lift which will permit the many 
visitors to our Offices and Library to travel free of any difficulty in 
coping with clumsy and heavy lift doors. 

At Wisley steady progress has been made in the modernization and 
improvement of the cottages for our staff in the garden, and preliminary 
consideration has been given and plans are being drawn up for the 
replacement of the old buildings which housed the mechanical transport 
and implements used in the garden, the carpenter’s workshop, etc. 
The present accommodation is inadequate for the size of the garden and 
affords very poor conditions for our staff to work in. 

The Society has been fortunate in being able to purchase the strip 
of land between the gardens and the road to Wisley village, and as a 
result we have been able to level a portion of it with a view to increasing 
considerably the area available for parking cars. Conditions, especially 
at the weekend, were becoming unendurable and it is hoped this new 
developmert will considerably ease the situation. 

(54) 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


INCORPORATED 1809 


ESTABLISHED 1804 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the Fellows of the Society 
will be held in the Old Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
February 28, 1956, at 3 P.M. precisely, for the purpose of receiving the 
Report of the Council for the past year, and electing a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, three Members of Council, and an Auditor. 


By Order of the Council, 
C. V. L. LYCETT, 
Secretary 


Tue Socrety’s OFFIcgs, 
VINCENT Square, Lonpon, S.W.1. 
January 24, 1956 


ANNUAL MEETING 
To be held at 3 p.M., February 28, 1956 


AGENDA 


Minutes of the last Annual Meeting held on February 22, 1955. 
To sign the Minutes. 

Report of the Council. 

President’s Address. 

Treasurer’s Statement. 

Adoption of Report of the Council. 

Election of President. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. 

Election of Treasurer. 

Election of Three Members of Council. 

Election of Auditor. 

Presentation of the Victoria Medals of Honour. 
Presentation of Associate of Honour Badges. 

Presentation of Veitch Memorial Medals. 

Presentation of the Loder Rhododendron Cup. 
Presentation of the A. J. Waley Medal. 

Presentation of the Reginald Cory Memorial Cup. 
Presentation of the George Monro Memorial Cup. 
Presentation of the Gordon-Lennox Cup. 
Presentation of the Lawrence Medal. 
Presentation of the Holford Medal. 
Presentation of the Sander Medal. 
Presentation of the George Moore Medal. 
Presentation of the Williams Memorial Medal. 


a 


LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


The following list of nominations of President, Vice-Presidents, 
Members of the Council and Officers for election is circulated in 


ia. accordance with Bye-law 68: 
Proposed by: Seconded by: 
As President: 
The Hon. Davin Bowss-Lyon, V.M.H. The Hon. Lewis Mr. F. A. Secrett. 
Palmer. 


As Vice-Presidents : 


Ronavp G. Hatron, C.B.E., M.A., ) 
D.Sc., F.R.S., V.M.H. 

Dr. Ernst H. KRELAGE 

Dr. E. D. Merritt, F.M.L.S. 

Mr. F. CLeEvELAND Morcan, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.R.S8.C. 

Mr. B. Y. Morrison, B.Sc., M.L.A. 

Mr. C. G. A. Nix, V.M.H. - Hon. D. Bowes-_ Sir Eric H. Savill. 


Colonel The Hon. Sm HEaTON Lyon. 
Ruopes, K.C.V.O., K.B.E. 

Str Epwarp J. Sauissury, C.B.E., 
D.Sec., LL.D., F.RS., F.L.S., 
V.M.H 


Prof. Sir WricHt SMITH, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H. 


As Treasurer : 
= Re Lewis PatmerR, F.L.S., Sir Frederick Stern. Mr. Stuart Ogg. 


As Members of Council: 


Mr. T. Ngame, V.M.H. . ; . Dr. George Taylor. Mr. G. L. Pilking- 
ton. 


Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 


V.M.H. ‘ . . ‘ . Sir Giles R. Loder. Mr. G. W. Leak. 
Prof. R. H. Sroucuton, D.Sc., V.M.H. Dr. H. V. Taylor. Mr. H. G. Hillier. 
As Auditor: 
Mr. F. G. Featuer, F.C.A. ‘ . Mr. E. P. F. Sutton. Mr. J. L. Russell. 


By Order of the Council, 
C. V. L. LYCETT, 
Secretary 


January 24, 1956 
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Ghent Floralies—This famous show which is held every five years 
was staged this year. It was felt that British horticulture should be 
represented thereat to show the world the type of plants which this 
country grows to perfection. An influential Committee was formed under 
the Chairmanship of our President which, working through an executive 
committee with Mr. C. H. Curtis as Chairman and Mr. Roy Hay as 
Secretary, organized a co-operative exhibit from Great Britain. The 
plants for this exhibit were provided from many private gardens and 
nursery firms; many of them were collected at Wisley, transported to 
Ghent and there staged by our Curator, Mr. Hanger, to represent a 
British woodland garden. This exhibit received much praise and was 
awarded the Rotary Club Challenge Cup. 

The President was invited by the Committee of the Ghent Floralies 
to be President of the Grand Jury of Honour, and several Members of 
the Council, Officers of the Society, and prominent Fellows of the 
Society were included on the panel of Judges. 

14th International Horticultural Congress—aA strong delega- 
tion from the Society led by Dr. H. V. Taylor attended the meeting of 
this Congress which was held at The Hague in September. Our Society 
was Officially invited to undertake, and has accepted the task of becoming 
the International Registration Authority for the groups of plants Narcissus, 
Rhododendron (including Azalea) and Delphinium (perennials only). 

Shows—The Chelsea Show was blessed with good weather but 
unfortunately clashed with the Derby and the General Election; 
despite these latter counter-attractions the attendance was well main- 
tained. The Society was honoured by a visit from H.M. the Queen on 
the morning of Tuesday, May 24. H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother and many other members of the Royal Family also graced the 
show with their presence that morning. H.M. the King of Sweden 
visited the show, both on Tuesday and Thursday, and it is believed that 
this is the first time that two reigning monarchs have been at Chelsea 
simultaneously. The normal programme of fortnightly meetings and 
flower shows was held in the halls, that on September 20 and 21 being 
the Great Autumn Show which this year was held in the halls in West- 
minster, as the National Hall, Olympia, was not available for our use. 

The shows this year have been excellent, and have been instrumental 
in displaying to the Fellows, and to the public, a very wide range of 
flowers, fruit and vegetables. Many meritorious new plants were 
exhibited. Steps are being taken to make these shows better known as it 
is felt that not sufficient members of the public are aware of the oppor- 
tunity, not paralleled anywhere else in the world, afforded to them, where 
they can attend flower shows each fortnight and choose plants for their 
own gardens. Fellows could do much to help forward the Society’s 
activities by bringing the shows to the notice of their friends. 

The usual full programme of meetings and shows will be held in 
1956 in the halls. Chelsea Show will be held on May 23, 24 and 25, 
preceded by a Private View for Fellows and Associates on Tuesday, May 
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22. The Great Autumn Show will be held in the National Hall, Olympia 
on September 19, 20 and 21. An interesting programme of lectures has 
again been arranged for next year and the Council is glad to announce 
that Dr. Roger de Vilmorin, a distinguished French horticulturist and 
an Honorary Fellow of the Society, has kindly consented to give the 
Masters Memorial Lectures on the subject of “ The improvement of 
strains of vegetables.” 

The Gardens—Very cold weather was experienced at Wisley 
during the beginning of the year, and it may be due in part to this 
cause that the majority of the flowering trees in various parts of the 
Gardens suffered the loss of their flower-buds through attacks by birds. 
The exceptionally fine summer resulted in an increase in the number of 
visitors, the total number for the year 1955 was 149,925 compared with 
139,957 in the previous year. 

By using all available irrigation it was possible to keep the garden 
going and provide plenty of bloom and colour for the Fellows. The 
annual and herbaceous borders together with the floral trials did well 
during the sunny warm weather and continued to be of interest to 
visitors until the frosts came. New plantings of Jris kaempferi, I. 
sibirica, candelabra primulas and other waterside plants have been made 
around the pond at the end of the Award of Garden Merit Collection and 
along the ponds below the Rock Garden and Alpine Meadow. Battleston 
Hill continues to improve, with new plantings of Wisley-raised Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas. Colonies of hardy agapanthuses, summer- 
flowering lilies, hostas, cyclamens and heaths all help to prolong the 
colour well into the autumn. The small peatery on the main lower road 
of Battleston Hill has proved a great success as a home for the smaller 
fastidious bulbous plants, and species of Primula, Gaultheria, Vaccinium, 
Meconopsis, etc. This has now been considerably extended and when 
fully established should be an interesting portion of the garden for the 
connoisseur. 

The exhibit from the Gardens staged at the Chelsea Flower Show of 
1955 took the form of a bog garden together with rhododendrons and 
other flowering shrubs and proved to be a great attraction. In the 
Scientific Section an exhibit was staged by the Wisley staff in collabora- 
tion with the Botany Department of the British Museum (Natural 
History), based on the plant-collecting expeditions to Nepal, 1952 and 
1954- 
The Council wishes to express its gratitude for many gifts of plants 
and seeds. Among these were the seeds for the Annual Border from 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons and Messrs. Watkins & Simpson. Some new 
varieties of Saintpaulia were brought from Nairobi by Mr. G. S. 
Huggan, and Mrs. F. A. Walker of Chobham presented a collection of 
saintpaulias. Mr. C. G. Haysom contributed a collection of varieties 
of Primula auricula and an interesting consignment of new varieties of 
Weigela raised in South Africa was sent by Mr. T. W. Schofield of 
Pietermaritzburg. Seeds of many plants were again received from the 
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Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, from the Regius Keeper of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, Mr. Ralph S. Peer and other 
Fellows. 

During June, July and August the practical tests included in the 
Examinations for the National Diploma in Horticulture, and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening, were conducted at Wisley. 

Additional machinery and implements purchased during the year 
included a Ferguson tractor and trailer, with muck-loader and several 
cultivating implements, a new sprayer and a chain saw. A Standard 
Vanguard estate car was obtained to cope with the ever-increasing need 
for transport in connection with the work of the gardens. 

Advisory Work—The volume of work which emanates from 
correspondence and personal enquiries from Fellows continues to grow. 
It would be difficult to imagine any question relating to horticulture 
which does not fall to the lot of the Wisley staff to answer. 

Scientific Investigations—Mycology. Work on the breeding and 
selection of stocks of antirrhinum showing resistance to rust disease 
(Puccinia antirrhini) continues. The season has been most favourable for 
the development and harvesting of good seed. Good seed has also been 
obtained from various parsnip stocks selected for resistance to canker. 

Entomology. Following the biological studies of the rhododendron 
leafhopper, Graphocephala coccinea, carried out during the past four 
years, experiments have been commenced to investigate the insect’s 
association, if any, with the disease known as “bud blast.” 

The experiments on the control of the carrot fly, Psila rosae and the 
onion fly, Delia antiqua, have been continued. The results of the experi- 
ments on the spruce pineapple gall Adelges, Adelges abietis, an important 
pest of Christmas trees, have been included in a paper which will 
appear in the January 1956 issue of the JoURNAL. This report shows the 
spectacular degree of control achieved by BHC preparations. 

Floral and Vegetable Trials—In the year under review the 
permanent floral trials have been continued as in previous years. 
The trial of daffodils, planted on the Vegetable Trial Ground, was not 
very satisfactory as the cold nights of April damaged the blooms. Of 
the early summer trials those of lupins and rhododendrons bloomed 
freely, while the trial of bearded irises was not seen at its best as it had 
been replanted in the summer of 1954. The trial of sweet peas was 
outstanding and once again was divided into two sections, one planted 
on the Floral Trial Grounds and the other on the Vegetable Trial 
Grounds. This year, scorch was not so much in evidence until later in 
the season. The trial of delphiniums was exceptionally good and some 
of the newer varieties showed great advances on the older standard 
varieties. The trials of border carnations, garden pinks, gladioli and 
Michaelmas daisies were all satisfactory. The autumn trials of chrysan- 
themums and dahlias were very colourful and produced plenty of top- 
quality blooms in spite of the hot summer. 

Of the invited flower trials the outstanding one was that of strains of 
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Begonia semperflorens suitable for outdoor bedding. Some thirty strains 
produced a blaze of colour from June until September. In July the 
trial of autumn-sown larkspurs attracted a lot of attention and showed 
once again the great value of this annual plant. The trials of column 
stocks, cosmeas, erigerons and heucheras were also successful, but the 
trial of zinnias sown in the open in early May was a failure, due to the 
frosts of late May. 

In the vegetable section the outstanding trial was without doubt 
that of summer cabbages. It was encouraging to see once again such 
uniformity in the stocks. There was an interesting trial of dwarf string- 
less French beans of the type desired by those interested in frozen 
vegetables. The trial of marrows, both trailing and bush-types, included 
some level stocks. 

The hot summer was very beneficial to the trial of sweet corns in 
which there were early maturing stocks suitable for the British climate. 
There were also trials of beetroots and parsnips. 

National Fruit Trials—New varieties of hardy fruits for the 
National Trials are no longer being planted out at Wisley but are pro- 
pagated there for planting at the new station at Brogdale in Kent. In 
addition to the apple trials planted last year, new plum, pear, strawberry 
and raspberry trials were planted in Kent during the past winter, the 
trees and plants having been propagated at Wisley. ‘The collections of 
hardy fruits are also being propagated at Wisley and their transfer to 
Kent will be completed by the time the trials at Wisley close down in 
1960. The programme of grubbing, which aims to clear the Wisley 
orchards by 1960, was begun during the winter of 1954/55 when a 
considerable number of trees were beheaded. 

Crops in 1955 were uneven owing to the frosts which occurred during 
the flowering periods of most kinds of fruit. Apples, pears and plums 
were very patchy. 

Amongst soft fruits, three new varieties of strawberry appear to be 
outstanding—Talisman (Auchincruive No. 24), Auchincruive No. 25 
and John Innes Seedling No. 547. 

The trials continue to supply samples of new varieties for jamming, 
quick freeze, canning, and storage tests. 

Studies in the nomenclature and classification of hardy fruits con- 
tinue and as a preliminary to the registration of hardy fruits, lists of 
varietal names, their synonyms, translations and transliterations are 
being prepared. 

Fruit Department—1955 was notable for the excellent crops 
obtained from the new plantation of plums. This collection contains 
about 180 varieties and with very few exceptions fair to heavy crops were 
gathered. Many of the trees in the apple collection (over 500 varieties) 
have also cropped well and the progress of the new fruit plantation 
generally is encouraging despite comparatively poor soil. 

The Model Fruit Gardens continue to attract attention, although 
certain crops were severely reduced by birds stripping the trees of fruit 
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buds during the winter. Pears, plums and peaches were the worst 
affected. This trouble is now generally recognized as being one of the 
most serious problems confronting fruit growers and much attention is 
being devoted to efforts to find possible ways of keeping the birds away. 

Two exhibits were staged at the Halls during the summer. One 
contained a selection of soft fruits from the Model Fruit Gardens and 
advantage was taken of the good plum crop to exhibit a selection of 
twenty-four early-ripening varieties. 

School of Horticulture—Thirty-four students taking the course 
of instruction are in residence at Aberconway House. Eleven students 
completed the course on September 30, 1955, and all gained the Wisley 
Diploma. In the Final Examination for the National Diploma in Horti- 
culture held in 1955, six successful candidates were either present or 
past Wisley students. 

Scholarship—Mr. J. E. Bryan has been awarded the scholarship 
sponsored jointly by the Worshipful Company of Gardeners, the Sir 
James Knott Fund and the Society. He commenced his studies at 
Wisley on October 3, 1955. 

Examinations—The normal programme of the Society’s Examina- 
tions was carried out in 1955. Inthe General Examinations in Horti- 
culture there were 1,150 candidates, of whom 609 were successful. 
For the Examination for the National Certificate in Elementary Horti- 
culture, which was held at sixteen County Horticultural Institutes, 
there were 197 candidates, of whom 179 were successful, twenty-six 
having passed with credit. Four candidates gained the Teachers’ 
Diploma in School Gardening, twenty-nine obtained the National 
Diploma in Horticulture, and two gained the National Diploma in 
Horticulture with Honours. 

Publications—The JourNaL has been published regularly and 
has maintained approximately the same size as in 1954. As previously, 
the Proceedings have been published separately in two parts. Work 
has commenced on the preparation of the Index and List of Awards to 
cover the years 1946-1955. 

Two further parts of the Botanical Magazine have been published 
during the year. These are the concluding parts of Volume 170, which 
is dedicated to the late Major A. Pam. The work on the revision of the 
Index of the Botanical Magazine has now been completed and this will 
be published shortly. 

The Daffodil and Tulip, Fruit, Lily and Rhododendron and Camellia 
Year Books for 1956 have also been published. The sales of the Rhodo- 
dendron and Camellia Year Book have been satisfactory and a slightly 
increased number has been printed this year. Sales of the Fruit Year 
Book, however, have been unsatisfactory for several years past and it has 
been decided to publish this in future biennially instead of annually. 

The new edition of the Classified List of Daffodils has been published. 
In this list the names have been eliminated of 4,000 obsolete varieties 
which appear to be extinct. 
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Work has continued during the year on the proofs of the supple- 
mentary volume to the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening and on those of 
the new edition of the main volumes. It is hoped that these may be 
published simultaneously during the first half of 1956. 

Asiatic Magnolias in Cultivation, by Mr. G. H. Johnstone, has been 
published and a good proportion of the edition has already been sold. 

Work has almost been completed on the book Snowdrops and 
Snowflakes and part of this has already been sent to the printers. It is 
hoped that it may be published during the first half of 1956. 

Work has been commenced on a series of popular illustrated garden- 
ing books which it is planned to publish in conjunction with Messrs. 
Penguin Books Ltd. These are intended to follow the same lines as The 
Vegetable Garden Displayed and The Fruit Garden Displayed, and will 
deal primarily with flowers. It is anticipated that the size will be that of 
the normal Penguin and that the first title will be a general handbook of 
flower gardening. This will be followed by books on Annuals and 
Biennials, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Lawns, and The Cool Greenhouse, 
but none of the volumes is expected to be published before 1957. 

Several new pamphlets have been published including one on 
herbaceous plants. These are finding a satisfactory sale. A new and 
completely revised edition of the Guide to Wisley Gardens has been 
published and it has also been decided to publish a series of coloured 
postcards of Wisley. 

Lindley Library—During the year (October 1954 to September 
1955) 684 books and major pamphlets were added to the Library, 163 
being volumes bequeathed by the late E. T. Ellis. Notable additions 
are : 

Birmingham and Midland Gardeners’ Magazine (Vol. 1.) (all pub- 
lished). London and Birmingham, 1851. 

Grohmann, J. G.—JIdeenmagazin fiir Liebhaber von Garten, 
Englischen Anglagen . . . etc. 4 vols. (German and French). Leipzig 
& Paris, 1796-1802. 

Hofland, T. C.—Specimens of garden decoration . . . at Whiteknights. 
London, 1846. 

Jacobsen, H.—Handbuch der sukkulenten Pflanzen. 3 Bde. Jena, 
1954/5. 

F Noort, M. van—Pomologia Batava. Leyden, 1830. 

Nooten, Berthe Hoola van—Fleurs, fruits et feuillage choisies de I’ Ile 
de Fava. Bruxelles, 1863. 

Séderberg, E.—Blommor and Trdadgards blommor. 2 vols. Stockholm, 
1952. 
Upsala : Hortus Upsaliensis—Horti Upsaliensis plantae cultae— 
1780-1800. Upsaliae, 1803-11; and Plantae cultae ab initio saecult. 
Upsaliae, 1826. 

Vibert, J. P.—Essai sur les roses. Paris, 1824-6. 

Wildeman, E. de—Icones selectae Horti Thenensis. Vols. 1-6. 


1899-1909. 
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The Council acknowledges many gifts of books, journals, catalogues, 
lists and illustrations, and in particular the gift by Mr. G. H. Johnstone, 
O.B.E., V.M.H., of printed lists of members of the Society in the years 
1818 and 1819 and other early papers of the Society which fill gaps in 
our records of that period. 

The collection of drawings has been further enriched by the addition- 
of the late Mr. E. A. Bowles’s drawings of Galanthus and other genera, 
and by other drawings. 

Copies of works by Dr. John Lindley have been lent to the City 
Museum, Norwich, for an exhibition commemorating famous sons of 
that city. 

The repair of older books is proceeding steadily, quantities of back 
numbers of journals have been bound, and information about additions 
to the Library is regularly contributed to The World List of Periodicals 
and the Ashb Book List. 

The subject catalogue of books contains all books added, and some 
major articles; a List of Accessions and a new edition of the List of Books 
for the Amateur Gardener are in preparation. 

Books have been borrowed from, and lent to other Libraries, and a 
few “‘desiderata” have been obtained gratis from the National “pool” 
of periodicals; more photo copies than last year have been supplied to 
orders from home and overseas. 

3,385 books were lent to Fellows during the year and 1,789 persons 
signed the Visitors’ Book. 

Groups—The Fruit, Lily and Rhododendron Groups have carried 
out full programmes, including discussion meetings and visits to private 
gardens and other establishments where outstanding collections of the 
subjects of their specialities are cultivated. Particulars of the Groups 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Lantern Slides—The collection of lantern slides continues to 
expand but the present demand is increasingly for 35-mm. colour slides. 
Several new sets in colour of the latter type showing the gardens at 
Wisley are now available. During the period from September 1, 1954, to 
September 1, 1955, a total of 124 sets has been borrowed, an increase of 
fourteen over the previous year. Although there is a growing demand 
for horticultural films, the Society is not as yet able to satisfy it because 
of the very high costs of production and of film maintenance. 

Gifts—The Council gratefully acknowledges the gift by Miss P. 
Penn-Gaskell of {100 to establish a fund to provide prizes at the Fruit 
and Vegetable Show in memory of the late Miss Kathleen Louise 
Mahaffy, and also a gift of {50 from Mr. Ralph S. Peer to be used to 
increase the public interest in camellias. 

Obituary—The Council deeply regrets to report the death of one 
of its members, Major A. Pam, O.B.E., M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H., who 
died suddenly on Friday, September 2. He was present at the previous 
meeting of the Council on August 23, and was apparently then in 
perfect health. His wise counsel will be greatly missed. 
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The Council also regretfully records the deaths of three other 
holders of the Victoria Medal of Honour—Iris, Lady Lawrence; Major 
A. A. Dorrien-Smith, D.S.O.; and Mr. R. W. Wallace. Apart from her 
great knowledge of plants, especially rock-garden plants, Lady Lawrence 
will also be remembered as the widow of Sir William Lawrence, a 
former Treasurer of the Society. Major Dorrien-Smith, who was the 
owner of Tresco Abbey and its famous garden, had done much for the 
flower-growing industry in the Scilly Isles. Mr. R. W. Wallace, a 
former member of the Council, was a knowledgeable and enthusiastic 
plantsman, especially interested in lilies. Among other outstanding 
horticulturists who passed away during the year under review were 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, LL.D., Litt.D., a Vice-President and an Honorary 
Fellow of the Society, Dean Emeritus of the Bailey Hortorium in the 
United States of America, the doyen of horticulturists in America 
and author of the Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture; and the following 
Associates of Honour: Wm. H. Bailey; D. Allan; J. Jeffrey; D. McInnes; 
W. J. Marlow; G. M. Taylor; and H. Windibank. 

The deaths of the following are also regretfully reported: The Earl 
of Darnley, a member of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee; The Rt. 
Hon. C. Williams, M.P., of Caerhays Castle, a member of Floral Com- 
mittee B and the Rhododendron and Camellia Committee; Dr. R. N. 
Salaman, a scientist who was at one time Head of the Potato Virus 
Research Station, Cambridge, and was also the author of books on the 
potato; Lt.-Col. C. H. Grey, the Chairman of the Northern Horti- 
cultural Society, who was largely responsible for the creation of their 
garden at Harlow Car; and Mr. H. Plumley, a member of Floral 
Committee A. 

The Victoria Medal of Honour—The Victoria Medal of Honour, 
which was established “to enable the Council to confer conspicuous 
honour on those British Horticulturists, resident in the United King- 
dom, whom it might from time to time consider deserving of special 
honour at the hands of the Society,” has been awarded to: Dr. J. 
Macqueen Cowan, until recently Assistant to The Regius Keeper of 
The Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh; Mr. Allan Langdon, a well- 
known nurseryman and expert hybridist ; Sir Eric H. Savill, K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., M.C., M.A., Deputy Ranger of Windsor Great Park; Miss L. 
Snelling, M.B.E., a well-known botanical artist and Dr. George Taylor, 
Keeper of Botany, British Museum. 

The Veitch Memorial Trust—The awards made under the Veitch 
Memorial Trust ‘“‘to those who have helped in the advancement and 
improvement of the science and practice of horticulture,’’ are as follows: 
Gold Veitch Memorial Medals to: Dr. W. F. Bewley, C.B.E., V.M.H., 
of Glasshouse Crops Research Institute, Littlehampton, for his work 
as Director of the Experimental and Research Station; Mr. Ralph S. 
Peer, of Los Angeles, for his work in connection with camellias; 
Mr. R. D. Reid, of Auchincruive, Ayr, for his work in raising new 
strawberries; The Hon. Miss V. Sackville-West, C.H., of Sissinghurst 
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Castle, Kent, for her writings and general encouragement of horticul- 
ture. Silver Veitch Memorial Medal and £25 to Mr. J. H. Brandall, of 
Wisley, Surrey, for his work in connection with the floral trials at 
Wisley. Silver Veitch Memorial Medal to Mr. R. B. Cooke, of Cor- 
bridge, Northumberland, for his work in connection with the introduc- 
tion and cultivation of new plants. 

Associates of Honour—The Associateship of Honour, which is 
conferred on “persons of British nationality who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to horticulture in the course of their employment,” has 
been conferred on: Mr. W. G. Ayres, Superintendent of Parks, Notting- 
ham; Mr. R. D. Pinker of Messrs. Sutton & Sons Limited, Reading; 
Mr. L. Stenning, an Assistant Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, and Mr. R. E. Thoday, gardener to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Loder Rhododendron Cup, awarded for work in connection 
with rhododendrons, has been awarded to Sir Eric H. Savill, K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., M.C., M.A., of Windsor, Berks. 

The A. J. Waley Medal, awarded “to a working gardener who has 
helped in the cultivation of Rhododendrons” has been awarded to 
Mr. A. G. Smith, Gardener to Col. The Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., 
T.D., Minterne, Dorset. 

The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup is awarded with the view of 
“encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant that is the result of an intentional cross.” Only a hybrid 
of which one parent is a true species is eligible, and it must have been 
exhibited at one of the Society’s Shows and received an award during 
the current year. Hybrids of annuals and biennials do not come within 
the scope of the award. This Cup has been awarded to the University of 
Saskatchewan, Canada (Head of the Department of Horticulture, 
Prof. C. F. Patterson, B.S.A., Ph.D.), for raising Lilium x ‘Edith 
Cecilia,’ shown on July 12. 

The Sander Medal, “for the best new greenhouse plant of general 
utility shown to the Society during the year,” has been awarded to 
Mr. Hugh W. Astor for Begonia ‘Van der Meer’s Glory,’ shown on 
November 15. 

The George Moore Medal, “for the new cypripedium which 
shows the greatest improvement on those of the same or similar parent- 
age submitted to the Society during the year,” has been awarded to 
Mr. S. Tharp of Purley, Surrey, for Cypripedium (Nurella G.) ‘Sydney’ 
shown on November 15. 

The Lawrence Medal, “for the best exhibit shown to the Society 
during the year,” has been awarded to Mr. George G. Whitelegg, of 
Knockholt, Kent, for a rock garden at Chelsea Show. 

The Williams: Memorial Medal, “for the best group of plants 
and/or cut blooms of one genus (fruit and vegetables excluded) which 
show excellence in cultivation, staged at one of the Society’s meetings 
during the year,”’ has been awarded to Messrs. Robert Bolton & Son, 
of Halstead, Essex, for an exhibit of sweet peas at Chelsea Show. 
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The Holford Medal, “for the best exhibit of plants and/or flowers 
(fruit and vegetables excluded) shown by an amateur during the year 
in the Society’s Halls,” has been awarded to The Commissioners of 
Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, for an exhibit of fruiting and foliage 
trees and shrubs, shown on October 18. 

The George Monro Memorial Cup has been awarded to Col. 
E. J. S. Ward, M.V.O., M.C., of Hungerford (Gardener—Mr. H. J. 
Dodson), for an exhibit of vegetables shown on October 18. 

The Gordon-Lennox Cup has been awarded to The Shenley 
Hospital, St. Albans, Herts. (Gardener—Mr. S. L. Lord), for an exhibit 
of apples and pears shown on November 1. 

Council—The vacancy on the Council caused by the death of 
Major A. Pam was filled by the election of Lord Aberconway. The 
Council regretfully reports that Mr. F. J. Rose was compelled to resign 
his seat on the Council because of ill health. His vacancy was filled 
by the election of Lord Digby. 

Under Bye-law 54 the three Members of Council who have served 
longest since their last election retire. The retiring Members this 
year are Dr. George Taylor, Dr. H. V. Taylor and Mr. F. A. Secrett. 
The Council exercising its prerogative under the same Bye-law has 
asked Mr. F. A. Secrett to stand for re-election to the Council next year 
and he has kindly consented to accept nomination. 

The Council wishes to express its appreciation for the services 
rendered to the Society by Dr. George Taylor and Dr. H. V. Taylor, 
who have kindly consented to continue to serve on those Committees 
of which they are members. 

Committees, Judges, Examiners and Lecturers—The Council 
once again wishes to express its thanks to those Fellows of the Society 
who have so ungrudgingly given their time and knowledge in assisting 
the Society in its work by serving on its Committees or by acting as 
Judges, Lecturers, etc., as without the help given by these Fellows it 
would be impossible for the work of the Society to be carried out. 

The Press—The Council also wishes to express its appreciation for 
the support and help it has received from members of the Press, 
especially the Horticultural Press. 


Signed on behalf of the Council, 
D. BOWES-LYON, 
President. 


December 31, 1955. 
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To Lonpon— 
ESTABLISHMENT EXPENSES LESS ALLOCATIONS— 


5,652 Rent, Rates and Taxes 5,322 
17,063 Salaries and Wages. 18,019 
Other Establishment Expenses, " including L ight, 

Fuel, Stationery, Professional fees, Renewals, etc. 


WIsLEY— 
Net Expenditure for Year, as per separate Account 


4 
x 


PuBLICATIONS— 
24,869 Journal . . 25,002 
10,499 Other Publications ; . 10,857 


35,859 
18,837 


Less Sales, Advertisements and Royalties 


16,668 


Starr PENSION SCHEME . 


MEETINGS— 


Expenses, Labour and Overheads of a and 
53,526 other Meetings , 435754 


Cups AND MEDALS 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LINDLEY LispRaRy, as per Trust 
Account— 

248 Purchase of Books. 339 

Salaries, etc. ; - . 


SpeciaL ExPpENDITURE— 


2,206 


BoTANICAL MAGAZINE 


EXAMINATIONS IN HorTICULTURE— 


Less Contributions from— £ 


ror Worshipful Company of Gardeners 
Sir James Knott Trust 


ror 28 


112,754 Carried forward 3 118,011 


om Dr. ANNUAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
1954 
—— 33,648 —— 35,041 
” 
35,368 
aks 
q, 
4 2,022 $2,120 
1, 
: 
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THE YEAR ENDED 31st | 1955 


1954 


113,226 By ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS . 
4,443 ,, AND INTEREST 
18,296 Lerrines, Gross 


LirE CoMPOSsITIONS— 
Being amounts transferred in respect of Life 
Fellows who have died during the year 


RENT OF FREEHOLD PropERTyY (Wisley) 
RESTAURANTS— 

Receipts, less of 
Overheads) 


I 38,293 Carried forward 


£ 
118,633 


4,862 


18,266 


3 
j 
621 592 
4 
80g 1,282 
67 7 


112,754 


3,366 


11,509 


4,000 


6,664 


£138,293 


Brought forward 


To anp New HA.ts ResuILpING RESERVE APPRO- 


TRANSFER TO WISLEY NEw BuILDING RESERVE 


TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR MAINTENANCE OF 


TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR MAINTENANCE OF 


BALANCE, added to General Reserve 


ANNUAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


118,011 


3,366 


2,456 


6,000 


8,000 


6,803 


£144,636 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1955—cont. Cr. 


1954 


138,293 Brought forward 


£138,293 


£ £ 
£144,636 
69 


— REVENUE & EXPENDITURE 


To EsTABLISHMENT EXPENSES— 
Salaries and Wages 
Rates, Taxes and Insurances 
Miscellaneous 
Annuities . 


LABORATORY AND SCHOOL OF HorTICULTURE— 
Salaries and Wages 
Miscellaneous . 

Depreciation of Equipment 


GARDEN— 
Salaries and Wages 
Hostel—Maintenance ‘and Board . 
Seed Distribution Jess Receipts 
Miscellaneous 
Depreciation of Plant and Equipment ; 
Allocation to Depreciation and Renewals Reserve 


Fruit TRIALS— 
(Direct 
Wages 
Miscellaneous 
4,237 


1,277 STaFF PENSION SCHEME . 


£51,271 


44,036 To BaLance, brought down 


»» SPECIAL EXPENDITURE— 
Improvements to Heating Installation, Director’s 
House ‘ 
Water Supply to Gardens 
Car Park . 


Less Transfer from Depreciation and Renewals Re- 
serve—Wisley : ‘ 


16,317 


4499 


1,552 
£58,622 


£50,180 


& 
1954 
£ £ £ £ : 
” 
4,317 ‘ 4,277 
” 3 
17,079 . 18,404 
4,277 6,516 
2419 
1,229 1,203 
1,250 — 
—— 87,957 —— 31,670 
— 
129 
461 ; 
2,095 
fa 663 2,685 
£44096 — 
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ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1955 Cr. 


£ £ £ 


By DIvIDENDs AND INTEREST ON WISLEY ENDOWMENT FuND 
1,221 AND DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS RESERVE . 1,306 


»» GARDEN— 


», NATIONAL Fruit TRIALS— 
1,200 Grant from Ministry of Agriculture. 1,200 
2,72 


3,529 


44,036 ,, BALANCE, carried down . j ‘ ; ‘ : 50,180 


£51,271 £58,622 


By Ba.ance, being Net Expenditure for the Year, carried 
44,036 to the Annual Revenue and Expenditure Account 50,180 


£44,036 £50,180 


1954 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 


1954 
CAPITAL FUNDS AND RESERVES £ £ £ 
250,000 ACCUMULATED FuNDs ACCOUNT 250,000 
GENERAL RESERVE ACCOUNT— 
“ 91,427 Balance at 31st December, 1954 . . 98,104 
Add Balance of Revenue and Expenditure 
6,664 Account, 31st December, 1955 . : 6,803 
13 Surplus on "Redemption of Investments . — 
Transfer from Depreciation and Re- 


newals Reserve, London. . 10,000 


114,907 
Less Loss on Realization of Investments - 1,331 
—— 113,576 


WISLEY NEW BUILDING RESERVE 


23,219 Balance at 31st December, 1954 . — 
BES Add Transfer from Revenue and Expenditure 
= Account . 
Less Transfer to Wisley 
Funds Account 
Be REBUILDING AND OTHER RESERVES 
ck OLD AND New HALts REBUILDING RESERVE— 
114,404 Balance at 31st December, 1954 . 121,729 
et 3,959 Add Income on Investments for the year . 4,711 
Ma Allocation from Revenue and Expendi- 
121,729 129,806 
ae _ Less Loss on Realization of Investments. 5,894 
121,729 123,912 
I0,000 DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS RESERVE, LONDON 10,000 
Less Transfer to General Reserve . 10,000 


DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS RESERVE, WISLEY— 
9,562 Balance at 31st December, 1954 . 10,149 
Add Allocation from Revenue and | Expenditure 


Transfer to Wisley Maintenance of 
Premises Provision 


7,109 


1,250 Account — 
3 ee 10,812 10,149 
Be 663 Less Transfer to Special Expenditure, Wisley 2,685 
a —_— Loss on Realization of Investments. 355 


SHows CONTINGENCY RESERVE— 
4,483 Balance at 31st December, 1954 F ‘ 4,636 
Add Income on Investments for the year . 164 


Less Loss on Realization of Investments 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION RESERVE— 

2,441 Balance at 31st December, 1954 i 2,531 
90 Add Income on Investments for the year , 96 

Share of Policies surrendered 


Less Loss on Realization of Investments 
2,531 


149,045 
497,149 Carried forward 


131,632 


495,208 


pret 
98,104 
348,104 
= 
_10,149 ia 
4,636 4,800 
2,531 3,007 
17 
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BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 _ 


FIXED ASSETS 
LONDON— 
98,080 Op HALL, OFFICES, AND EQUIPMENT AT Cost 
167,170 New OFFices, AND EQUIPMENT AT Cost 
265,250 
(Note.—The replacement of these Assets is pro- 
vided for partly by means of the Rebuilding 
Reserve per contra and also by charging the cost 
of replacement of Equipment direct to Revenue.) 


WISLEY— 
FREEHOLD LAND AND BuILpINGs, AT Cost 
Less Amounts written off 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT— 
As at 31st December, 194 . 
Purchased during year 


Depreciation for the year 
9,419 


307,110 


INVESTMENTS, at Cost 
REPRESENTING REBUILDING AND OTHER RE- 
149,045 SERVES, as per contra . 4 F , 
ro1,862 GENERAL 


250,907 
(Market Value 30th December, 1955 £245,500) 


PUBLICATIONS IN COURSE OF 
3,339 PRODUCTION 


CURRENT ASSETS 
BoTaNICAL MAGAZINE STocK (Nominal Value) . 
SunpRY DEBTORS AND PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE . 
CasH IN HAND 


98,162 
167,170 


265,332 


131,632 
141,912 


2735544 


576,272 Carried forward 


602,1 53 


£ £ £ 
14,320 14,320 
92,442 
87297 
8,237 ‘ 2,950 
10,742 12,369 
—— 11,086 
308,885 
100 100 
14,570 16,530 
245 83 
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_ THE ROYAL HORTICULTUR AL SOCIETY— 


1954 
497,149 Brought forward 


LIFE COMPOSITIONS 


As at 31st December, 1954 

Less Amount transferred to Revenue in 
respect of Life Fellows who have died 
during the year ; 


Ada Compositions received during the year 


PROVISIONS 
LONDON, MAINTENANCE OF PREMISES— 


Balance at 31st December, 1954 
Less Expended during the year . 


Add Transfer from Revenue and ned 
ture Account 


WISsLEY, MAINTENANCE OF PREMISES— 
Transfer from Depreciation and Renewals 
Reserve, Wisley . 
Transfer from Revenue "and ‘Expenditure 


Account 


CHELSEA SHOW WorkKs— 


Balance at 31st December, 1954 
Less Expended during the year 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
2,649 SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE . 


MEMORIAL AND OTHER TRuSsT 
Balances of Income Accounts in the hands of 
532 the Society as per Separate Schedule 
25,685 SuNDRY CREDITORS 
5,100 BANK OVERDRAFT ‘ 
33,966 47,945 


£576,271 £602,153 


I have audited the above Balance Sheet, dated 31st December, 1955, and have obtained all the 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and fair view of the state of the Society's affairs according to the 


Society. 


4 
32,420 32,673 5 
621 592 
31,799 
—— 34,673 33,617 
6,187 1,978 
—— _ 15,109 
2,296 2,296 2 
; 12,483 
q 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMB 


1954 
570,271 Brought forward 


£576,271 £602,153 


information and explanations I have required. In my opinion such Balance Sheet is properly 
best of my information and the explanations given to me and as shown by the books of the 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
(Harper, FeatHer & Paterson, Chartered Accountants), 
12th January, 1956 1~4 Copthall Chambers, 


Angel Court, 
London, E,C, 2, 


1955—conr. 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 
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WISLEY GARDENS—BALANCE 


45,153 ACCUMULATED FUNDS ACCOUNT 
Add Transfer from R.H.S. Wisley New Building 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND 
24,706 Balance at 31st December, 1954. 
187 Add Surplus on Repayment of Capital 


24,893 
— Less Loss on Realization of Investment 


£104,774 


I have audited the books from which the above Balance Sheet is compiled and certify that it 
the Endowment Trust Fund is not available for use by the Society. 


5 
1954 
£ 
2,456 
——— 79,58! ——= 
24,893 
24593 —— 24,472 
¥ 
£106,809 
= 
ney 
4 
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SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 


£ 
LABORATORY, DWELLING HOUSES, GLASS 
HOUSES, RANGES, ETC., at Cost 33,372 


HOSTEL AND RESTAURANT at Cost 
As at 31st December, 1954 
Additions during year 


79,881 

N.B.—The Hanbury Trust Estate is, under 
the Trust Deed, vested in the Society only 
so long as it is in a position to use it as 
an Experimental Garden. Accordingly the 
above Expenditure thereon by the Society is 
an Asset only so long as the Gardens con- 
tinue to be used by the Society. 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS, 
24,893 at Cost 
(Market value at 30th December, 1955 £21,711) 


£106,809 


£104,774 


exhibits a true and fair statement of the position on the 31st December, 1955. The Capital of 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
(Harper, FEATHER & PATERSON, Chartered Accountants), 
1-4 Copthall Chambers, 


12th January, 1956. Angel Court, 
London, E.C. 2. 


: 
1954 
33,372 
46,509 £ 
. 46,509 
‘ - 2,456 
— 48,965 
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JOURNAL OF THE 
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VOL. LXXXxI 


PART TWO 


February 1956 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Shows 

Tuespay, February 14 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WepnesDAY, February 15 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, February 28 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WepnespAY, February 29 

IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, March 13 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, March 14 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, March 27 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, March 28 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
Annual General Meeting at 3 P.M. 
on February 28. (See p. 80.) 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
British Orchid Growers’ Associa- 
tion’s Show. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
Daffodil Competition. 
Alpine Garden Society’s Show. 


Tuespay, February 14, at 3 P.M. “Plant Collecting in the Australian 


Desert,” by MR. 


F. L. HILL, B.SC., A.M.I.E.E. 


Tuespay, March 13, at 3 P.M. “Double Primroses,” by Major H. C. H. 


TAYLOR, O.B.E. 
Tuespay, March 27, at 


3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, ‘The 


Improvement of Strains of Vegetables,” Part I, by MONSIEUR 
R. L. DE VILMORIN, D. és SC. 
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Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1955 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 28, at 3 p.m. The 
Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1955, so there will be ample 
room for all who wish to attend. It is hoped that as many Fellows as 
possible will come. 

Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 

Flower Garden 

FEBRUARY 29-Marcu 1. The Pruning of Roses. (Commencing at 
2 P.M.) 

Marcu 7-8. Seed Sowing and the Vegetative Propagation of 
Alpines. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Fruit Garden 

Marcu 14-15. Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees; Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

The National Diploma in Horticulture—Two candidates sat for 
the N.D.H. Final Examination in Section III, Fruit Crop Husbandry, 
and the Diploma has been awarded to 

MAURICE GODWIN BANWELL 


Journal and Botanical Magazine Binding—Arrangements have 
been made for those Fellows who so wish to have the JoURNAL bound in 
green cloth with the lettering and crest in gold. The cost for each 
volume of 12 parts will be 12s. including packing and postage. Fellows 
may also have the Botanical Magazine bound in dark blue buckram with 
gold lettering. The cost for each volume will be 16s. 6d. including 
packing and postage. Parts for binding should be sent with remittance 
to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd., 41 Britannia Row, Essex Row, 
London, N.1. The parts should not be sent to the Offices of the Society. 
Inquiries for binding in special styles should also be addressed direct to 
Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd. 

Index to the Botanical Magazine—It is hoped that this may be 
published during February. The work contains a complete index of all 
plates published in the Botanical Magazine up to the end of Volume 164, 
together with the correct name of the plant as far as may be ascertained 
and the synonyms quoted in the Magazine. In addition text references 
to other plants in the Magazine are indexed. An Appendix gives a list of 
the plants featured since the beginning of the new series up to the end of 
1955. Price for copies bound in paper will be two guineas. Postage and 
packing 1s. 6d. ; U.S.A. $6.25 post free. Copies interleaved with plain 
paper will beavailable at £2 10s. and are suitable for use in libraries and for 
those who wish to keep their Index up to date. Copies bound in dark blue 
buckram with lettering in gold will also be available, price on application. 

Obtainable from: The Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, 


Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


Cae the observations on the plants to be found growing in the 
glasshouses at Wisley we take a look this month at some of the plants 
which will flower during the early spring in the Temperate House. This 
house is maintained at minimum winter temperature of between 50° and 
55° F. thus enabling a fairly wide range of the beautiful flowers of 
Australia, Asia, and America to be grown in suitable conditions. 

The Australian plants, in particular, occupy a prominent position. 
One of the most free flowering is the weak-growing but attractive shrub 
Chorizema ilicifolium, which at most seasons of the year carries a few 
blooms. These have red-streaked, yellow-spotted orange standards and 
crimson wings. It was introduced from Western Australia by mr. A. 
MENZIES in 1803. Introduced in 1823 from New South Wales, the bottle 
brush-tree Callistemon speciosus has a flower which consists of numerous 
deep scarlet filaments and yellow pollen. Some wattles or acacias are to 
be seen in this collection and, although the colour of the blooms is 
remarkably constant at yellow, there is a great variation in habit and in 
leaf shape. Acacia verticillata comes from both the mainland of Australia 
and also Tasmania and has phyllodes in whorls of six. Phyllodes are 
defined as flattened leaf-like petioles without blades and they usually 
perform the functions of leaves. The bright yellow flowers of A. verti- 
cillata are carried in cylindrical spikes 14-2 inches long and $ inch wide. 
In contrast is the broad-leaved A. drummondii, a native of the Swan River. 
Also fairly broad-leaved is A. baileyana from Southern New South Wales. 
It was first recorded as having been cultivated in England at the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden in 1894 and is known in Australia as the 
Cootamunda wattle. It is interesting to note that this is one of the 
commonest acacias grown on the French Riviera to supply the English 
flower markets. It is, however, not sufficiently hardy to grow in the open 
in England except in the very mildest areas, and the same applies to the 
genus Hibbertia. This genus is distributed not only in Australia but also 
in New Caledonia and Madagascar. However, the two species, H. dentata 
and volubilis, which at Wisley are trained up wires attached to the roof of 
the house, are of Australian origin. Both have glabrous dark green leaves 
which are apt to hide the golden-yellow flowers. Another Australian 
climber, flowering latev in the year, is Pandorea jasminoides with white, 
pink-tinged trumpets hanging down in great masses and so giving rise to 
the common name of Bower Plant. Also, with pendent pinkish-white 
flowers carried in umbels, is Hoya carnosa. 

Of the plants of Asiatic origin no doubt the most attractive in 
February is Fasminum polyanthum. ‘This evergreen scented climber was 
discovered by the French missionary PERE DELAVAY in 1883 in Yunnan 
and since then it has been found in the adjoining parts of Kweichow and 
Szechwan. In these districts it is quite common growing at altitudes of 
3,900-6,000 feet where its white flowers are gloriously tinged with deep 
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pink on the outer surfaces. Unfortunately when cultivated under glass 
this deep pink colour is lost. Rhododendron carneum comes from 
nearby Burma where it was found by Major C. w. BROWNE, of the 
Indian Survey, who sent seeds to Norwich in 1809. This species forms 
an upright shrub 6~7 feet high on which are carried fragrant flesh- 
coloured corollas. Saurauja subspinosa was collected, also in Burma, by 
FORREST in 1924 and 1925. It makes a beautiful shrub with gracefully 
carried rose-pink flowers with deep carmine interior. From Western 
Bhutan comes the ginger plant Hedychium greenei with tubular scarlet 
corollas up to 2 inches long. There is also a hybrid ginger with creamy- 
yellow flowers appearing in late summer. From Central China and 
Japan Iris japonica is reported to be quite hardy in this country but, 
owing to the fact that it blooms so early in the year, it is usually grown 
under glass. The evergreen dark green leaves are attractive at all times 
of the year and the flowers, not lasting long but appearing in great 
numbers on each stem, are pale lilac with the falls blotched with white 
and yellow. For some reason it does not readily set seed either in this 
country or Japan. 

There are many African plants of interest and in particular during 
February there is on the staging at the northern end of the house a bold 
group of Coleus thyrsoideus a native of regions round Lake Nyassa, 
Mozambique and Tanganyika. It can be raised either from seed or 
cuttings and produces copious branches which terminate in 6-inch long 
racemes of bright blue flowers. There are also many of the ornamental 
leaved coleuses derived from the Javanese C. blumei. From North 
Africa Chrysanthemum foeniculaceum is a sub-shrub with deeply pin- 
nately cut leaves of glaucous grey-green, white ray florets and yellow 
disc florets. It is sometimes known as C. anethifolium and is closely 
related to the Canary Island plant C. frutescens. Of C. frutescens there 
are now various colour forms which can either be flowered under glass 
in the early spring or be used for bedding outside in the summer. 

Among bulbous plants there are in the central bed two clumps of 
hybrid clivias which throw up from among a rosette of dark green 
leaves a stalk carrying an umbel of twelve to fourteen reddish-orange 
trumpet-shaped flowers. Ontheside staging will be found various hybrid 
lachenalias with flowers of greenish-yellow, orange and blue and other 
plants with corms such as Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritonia and Freesia. The 
freesias this year are derived from the corms which were formed on the 
plants raised from seed for the trial held in the winter of 1954-5. The 
seed was sown in 8-inch pots on May 4, 1954. After germination the 
seedlings were thinned to eight in each pot and the pots were then 
removed to a frame for the summer. The plants were brought into a 
warm glasshouse in mid-September and they flowered profusely from 
late October till the end of the year. As flowering ceased water was 
gradually withheld and so the foliage gradually died down. During the 
summer the pots containing the corms were kept dry in a frame. In 
September the corms were removed from the soil and repotted in fresh 
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Photo, P. M. Synge 
Fic. 26—A brilliant show of irises against a background of trees and festoons of 
roses (See p. 87) 


“4 


Photo, F. E. 
Fic. 27—A close-up of some outstanding irises showing their vigour and the 
expert staking with the new potting shed in the background (See p. 87) 


Photo, }. E. Downward 


THE LAWRENCE MEDAL, 1955 


Fic. 28—Exhibit of a Rock Garden at Chelsea Show by MR. GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 
(See p. 63) 


Photo, E. Downward 
THE WILLIAMS MEMORIAL MEDAL, 1955 
Fic. 29—Sweet Peas exhibited at Chelsea Show by Messrs. Robert Bolton & Son 
(See p. 63) 
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VEGETABLES FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 
Fic. 30—Tomato ‘Early Market’ (See p. 98) 


Photos. Suttons Ltd. 


Fic. 3i—Marrow “Tender and True’ 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 83 


compost. In their second season they will flower in February and 
March. By careful selection it would be possible to keep the corms 
going for some years provided that they do not become infected with 
mosaic virus. This virus shows up as small yellow areas on the leaves 
which in serious cases turn white, spread to the flower stems and distort 
the flowers. All infected corms should be destroyed. 

Perhaps the most striking South African plant is Strelitzia reginae. 
This monocotyledonous perennial is commonly known as either the Bird 
of Paradise Flower or the Bird’s Tongue Flower. It has stiff erect 
foliage and lovely orange, blue-tongued flowers borne in rigid purplish 
boat-like bracts. It can be propagated by removing the suckers which 
arise around the base of the plant. If seed is required it is necessary to 
hand pollinate the flowers. And finally of South African plants note 
may be made of the rich purple-flowered Polygala myrtifolia grandiflora 
which makes a much branched shrub. 

Of the American plants there may be seen Neviusia alabamensis. 
As may be gathered from the specific name this shrub comes from the 
State of Alabama in the U.S.A. and although quite hardy sometimes is 
grown in this country under glass. It owes its beauty to the numerous 
white flowered cymes which appear in February. In the open the colour 
is creamy-white and the flowers do net appear until May. The Califor- 
nian Ceanothus papillosus roweanus has conspicuous, narrow sticky 
leaves up to 14 inches long and its branches, arranged in somewhat 
flattened sprays, are profusely covered with deep rich blue flowers. This 
plant was discovered in 1935 by E. DENYS ROWE who found it on Mount 
Tranquillon at an elevation of 2,268 feet. 

From Mexico Echeveria pulvinata has a loose rosette of white- 
haired leaves—the hairs tinged crimson along the edges of the leaves. 
In February the scarlet flowers appear. A native of Colombia Strepto- 
solen jamesonii is a climbing plant which has orange-red, trumpet-shaped 
flowers. During March and April may be seen various hybrid hip- 
peastrums which have been gradually selected over the past few years at 
Wisley and there is now a wide range of colours in shades of white, 
greenish white, pink and red, some with delightful throat markings. 
These South American bulbous plants require warm conditions for 
growth and so they are grown at a temperature of 60°-65° F. and only 
brought into the Temperate House when they come into flower. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING FEBRUARY 


GLASSHOUSES GLASSHOUSES (contd.) 

Lycaste lasioglossa 
Mitriostigma axillare 
Saintpaulia ionantha varieties 


Begonia manicata 
Calanthe varieties 
Camellia varieties 


Eucharis grandiflora FRAMEYARD WALL 
Euphorbia fulgens Abeliophyllum distichum 
Kniphofia zululandiac Clematis calycina 
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SEVEN ACRES AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT 
Forsythia giraldiana COLLECTION 
Prunus conradinae semiplena Cornus mas 
Salix acutifolius Erica carnea varieties 
»»  daphnoides Galanthus nivalis ‘ Atkinsii’ 
»  gracilistyla Hamamelis japonica arborea 
»» superba 
ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE » mollis 
Coronilla glauca Jasminum nudiflorum 
Cyclamen vernum 
album 
Erodium hymenodes 
Iberis jordanii 
Leucojum vernum 
Primula bhutanica 
edgeworthi BATTLESTON HILL 
»  gracilipes Camellia varieties 
Ribes laurifolium Mahonia napaulensis 
Romulea bulbocodium Rhododendron species and 
Scilla tubergeniana varieties 


WILD GARDEN 
Adonis wolgensis 
Galanthus species and varieties 
Narcissus cyclamineus 
Viburnum grandiflorum 


THE SMALLER GARDEN—VI 


ST. GEORGE’S 
Lanning Roper 


T is always fascinating how a garden reflects the taste and interests of 
the owner. St. George’s, at Woking, is a classic example, for Mrs. 
ANLEY and her husband, the late BRIGADIER-GENERAL ANLEY, have created 
a garden, exceptionally interesting but peculiarly personal. Above all, 
MRS. ANLEY has an almost infallible instinct for a good plant and this is 
evident at every turn of every garden path. Secondly, her taste is every- 
where evident in the careful grouping of plants so that each is enhanced 
by the other, by means of colour harmonies, contrasts of foliage textures 
and plant forms. Thirdly, she is a skilful cultivator, for the exposed hill 
on light Woking sandy soil was a challenge from the start. Lastly she is 
a practical gardener, with a proper regard for the value of a well- 
arranged potting shed, for the right garden tools for the particular job 
at hand and for order and tidiness which are essential for efficiency in a 
small area where every inch must be fully utilized. 
One of the dominating influences in MRS. ANLEY’s life was a visit to 
Japan in 1935. This was to open up entirely unexplored vistas of 
gardening and a whole new concept of plants and plant forms. This 
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influence is reflected in her choice of plants and in her treatment of 
them. Even more obvious, of course, is the fascinating collection of 
dwarf trees which dates from this inspirational journey, and about which 
more will be said later. 

The site of St. George’s was not particularly auspicious. In 1924 
when the two-acre property was acquired it was a barren hill-top, 
exposed in all directions, with a view of the Hog’s Back to the south. 
The rectangular brick house of Georgian design was constructed on a 
commanding position facing south and from it the land fell abruptly 
away on all but the west side. Now the ground drops gently in a series of 
terraces of varying widths. Over two hundred tons of local stone were 
used to build the quarter-mile of dry walling necessary to support the 
terraces end this work was carried out entirely by the two owners and 
their gardener. The walls have weathered to a pleasant combination of 
grey and biscuit, with a patina of many-coloured lichens. The planting 
of the walls is rather sparse, such subjects as Erinacea pungens, Antir- 
rhinum asarina, Acantholimon, Aethionema, Haberlea, Dianthus, Lithosper- 
mum and Sempervivum in variety being used. On the north side the 
drive sweeps up from the south forming a large oval bed of evergreen 
shrubs carpeted with cyclamen, colchicums and snowdrops at the front 
door. This northern aspect is cheered by the sunny glow of Elaeagnus 
pungens aureo-variegata, a handsome variegated ivy and Euonymus 
japonicus ovatus-aureus which look well against the “blue” brick of the 
house walls. 

All the trees had to be planted and decisions of lasting importance 
taken. It is at best a difficult task to visualize a group of trees twenty 
years hence and to think in terms of colour, scale and form. Some of the 
groupings today are a lasting tribute to the success of the decisions taken. 

A blue cedar was a “must,”’ both for its lovely glaucous hue and for its 
graceful habit. This was planted on the lawn to the left of the drive. 
Today it is a large tree 30 feet high and completely clothed with branches 
to the ground, making a wonderful background for the snowy trunk and 
branches of Betula papyrifera planted beside it. This, too, is a striking 
tree throughout the year, but especially in the autumn when its bark is 
even whiter than in summer and its leaves are like beaten gold. Not far 
from the cedar there is an enormous dome-shaped tree of Rhus coti- 
noides on a single root. The wonderful autumn colour of this tree has 
to be seen to be believed. Seen from underneath, the pattern of leaves 
and slender branches make an enchanting design against the sky. Many 
of the inner branches have been removed to achieve this particular 
effect. In the careful pruning of trees to develop to the maximum the 
grace and characteristic form of each, the influence of Japan mentioned 
earlier can be clearly seen. 

Another tree on this same lawn is a specimen of Pyrus salicifolia var. 
pendula, with its narrow silver-grey leaves cascading to the ground. 
This small tree, so graceful in form and so lovely in colour, should be 
planted far more than it is in small gardens. Mention must also be made 
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of the low-spreading medlar with its almost flat top and branches 
reaching to the ground in places. The canopy of light shade has been 
utilized for the underplanting of Cyclamen europaeum, hellebores and 
Sanguinaria canadensis flore pleno, while Clematis ‘Perle d’Azure’ 
rambles through the branches unnoticed until the soft blue flowers open 
at the top of the tree. Against the low-spreading lines of the medlar and 
the rounded dome of the rhus, Prunus serrulata erecta makes a striking 
contrast, with its habit reminiscent of a small Lombardy poplar. This is 
another excellent tree for the smaller garden or where a vertical accent 
is needed in a restricted space. Its soft pink, semi-double scented 
flowers make it even more desirable. 

The herbaceous paeonies are one of the great features at St. George’s. 
Most of these are planted in two long beds on the left of the drive along 
with other interesting plants such as Hydrangea quercifolia and Phor- 
mium tenax purpureum. Pride of place must go to Paconia mlokosewitschii, 
which this year bore over sixty clear yellow, cup-shaped flowers, filled 
with stamens of an even richer gold (Fig. 14). It is a superb paeony, 
to my mind the finest of them all, and there are few better specimens of 
it in the country. The contrast of the clear sulphur yellow with the 
slightly glaucous green of the foliage is a particularly subtle one. In this 
same bed are various others, all of which, with the exception of P. suf- 
fruticosa, are of American origin, like many other plants in the garden. 
Good plants beget good plants and mrs. ANLEY has many devoted friends 
throughout the gardening world on both sides of the Atlantic. Out- 
standing are the satiny crimson ‘Defender,’ a single-flowered paeony 
with flowers over 7 inches across and fine sturdy foliage of a lustrous 
deep green, which received a well deserved F.C.C. in June of this year, 
‘Legion of Honor,’ another single with crimped cherry-scarlet petals 
and unusually bright green foliage, and ‘Rose Garland,’ of attractive 
soft cerise, which have both received Awards of Merit. Others of note 
are ‘Montezuma,’ ‘Lovely Rose,’ ‘Cecilia’ and ‘Halcyon,’ the last a very 
early pale blush, fading to pure white with purple flares. All these were 
raised by the late PROF. A. P. SAUNDERS, of Clinton, New York. 

So much for herbaceous paeonies, but the hybrid tree paeonies are 
just as fine. One of these, ‘Athléte,’ with large flowers of palest lilac 
pink, flushed with magenta-purple at the base of the petals is outstand- 
ing. But so heavy are the heads that very careful staking is necessary. 
The photograph (Fig. 23) shows a fine specimen of this variety backed 
by the delicate flowers of Deutzia elegantissima, a perfect foil in 
texture, form and colour. The erect flower-heads of the paeony contrast 
pleasantly with the graceful curves of the deutzia. This is just one of 
the many clever juxtapositions of plants at St. George’s. 

The iris collection, for which Mrs. ANLEY is probably best known, was 
started in the first year of the war by a gift of six plants from her 
husband. It lies to the right of the drive, partially screened from it by a 
low rose-garlanded trellis while the iris nursery and trial ground lie 
beyond the medlar tree. A high standard is required in the seedlings 
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selected for trial here—pure colour, no striation, perfection of form (as 
dictated by the raiser’s taste), strong substance, strength and height of 
stem in proportion to the number and size of the flowers carried—these 
are the main points looked for. Unfortunately, as the garden is so 
exposed to wind all but the shortest stemmed flowers need the support 
of a slender bamboo. The iris garden though small has been so carefully 
planned that the arrangement of colour forms a harmonious rhythm of 
mellow contrasts and subtle blends (Figs. 26, 27). 

The outstanding seedling from this garden is the beautiful cornflower 
blue ‘Arabi Pasha,’ which received the Dykes Medal in 1953, having 
been the runner-up for this award the previous year. It also received the 
Award of Merit at Haarlem in 1955, where the judges commented that 
“the colour of this iris is unsurpassed.” 

In 1947 MRS. ANLEY was awarded the Foster Memorial Plaque for her 
contribution to the advance of the genus. Her book, Irises—their Cultiva- 
tion and Selection, has been a standard work of great usefulness. 

At one end of the iris garden is the new tool and potting shed built 
of the same brick and to a design in harmony with the fagade of the 
house. It is roomy, convenient and practical. The north wall is devoted 
to those plants which like shade and some, incidentally, an acid soil. 
Several camellias are flourishing, including ‘J. C. Williams,’ ‘Donation,’ 
“Lady Clare,’ ‘White Swan’ and ‘Blackburniana.’ The delicate frost- 
tender Berberidopsis corallina, a native of Chile, is planted with Lonicera 
tragophylla to support its scandent branches, clad with spiny deep green 
leaves and clusters of drooping, intense carmine-crimson flowers. The 
charming rose ‘Madame Gregoire Strachelin,’ now more conveniently 
known as ‘Spanish Beauty,’ also needs a wall to support its lax stems, 
which become weighed down in June with an abundance of loose pink, 
sweetly scented flowers, which are followed in autumn by clusters of 
handsome hips. Pyrola rotundifolia, a temperamental carpeter, is 
establishing itself and sending out its underground stolons. This 
charming but difficult evergreen with glossy rounded leaves sends up 
stalks of white flowers tinged pink in June. Philesia magellanica, both 
the rosy-crimson and the pink forms, another connoisseur’s delight 
from Chile, is tender, and unless completely happy, refuses to put forth 
its lapageria-like flowers. A clump of the large ruffled-leaved Bergenia 
‘Ballawley Hybrid’ and the choicest hostas add a luxuriant note to this 
newly established bed. 

And what a contrast we find on the sunny south wall. Every summer 
the brilliant red-and-yellow Rothschild lily (Gloriosa rothschildiana) 
flowers in this protected spot and the purple-splotched white flowers of 
Acidanthera bicolor scent the August nights. The tubers of the former 
and the corms of the latter of course are lifted in autumn to be replanted 
in spring. Daphne odora opens its lemon-scented reddish purpie flowers 
in January, unperturbed by freezes and thaws. The rather tender rose 
‘Ramona’ has hitherto come through the winter unscathed, but Clematis 
texensis with urn-shaped scarlet flowers and C. viorna with purple 
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flowers of similar form are usually cut to the ground by frost but grow 
rapidly to the roof of the shed before they flower again. 

It would be hard to find a greater contrast in planting positions than 
along these two walls and in the selection of appropriate and interesting 
plants for the sites. A whole article could be written around the potting 
shed and its plantings. One other point comes to mind which is worth 
recording. A vigorous plant of Lonicera tellmaniana planted against the 
north wall is making its way southwards along the wire netting stretched 
over the gentle pitch of the almost flat roof so that soon from an upper 
window of the house the roof will appear to be a mass of leaf and flower. 
Other owners of flat roofs take note! 

Beyond the iris garden and separated from it by a tall hedge is a 
winding grass walk with wide borders of shrubs on either side, which run 
from north to south. The entrance to this walk is cleverly concealed by 
a group of Cupressus lawsoniana. Here Clematis viticella alba rambles 
through to the dark conifers and the rich wine-red of C. viticella 
kermesgina makes an unusual combination as it festoons the steel-blue 
Abies pungens kosteriana. This is one of the most effective ways to grow 
clematis and one which they like, as their roots are protected and in 
shade, while the stems make their way to the sun to flower. 

At the northern end of the shrub borders the termination of the path 
has been accomplished not by the obvious use of some garden ornament 
but by a remarkable semi-circle of Hosta fortunei backed by Azara 
microphylla and the glossy-leaved Ilex crenata (Fig. 21). The contrast 
in shape, size, texture and colour of this foliage grouping is extraordi- 
narily effective with the large glaucous leaves massed boldly at the foot 
of the small, dark, glistening green foliage of azara. T'wo large prostrate 
specimens of Sequoia sempervirens var. pendula nana, grown from cuttings 
of a “Witches Broom,” are always a source of interest, especially to 
American visitors. 

Behind this planting a large oak makes a focal point from halfway 
down the long grass approach; up the trunk and through the branches 
Rosa filipes clambers and flaunts long streamers of pure white, heavily 
scented flowers in late June and early July. There is no other colour 
except the white rose, groups of lilies and the pale mauve of the hostas. 
Of all the plant associations at St. George’s this is to my mind the most 
effective and it is good for the greater part of the year. In a sheltered 
corner nearby, a young tree of Embothrium coccineum reached flowering 
stage two years ago. Before long it will be tall enough to top Prunus 
yedoensis var. pendula, behind which it now shelters. Will its somewhat 
shrill scarlet strike a discordant note ? 

There is an infinite variety of good plants in the two wide borders— 
to name but a few: Cornus in variety, Clerodendron bungei with sweet- 
scented crimson flowers, Chaenomeles cathayensis and a_ beautiful 
Californian hybrid named ‘San José,’ Rubus deliciosus, Fothergilla 
major and monticola, Kolkwitzia amabilis, Diervilla middendorfiana and 
several hybrids. Viburnums include carlesii, juddii, fragrans and 
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grandiflorum, the last of which took a good deal of “carriage exercise”’ to 
quote MR. BOWLES, round the garden until it took a fancy to grow and 
flower among the hungry roots of a privet hedge! A curious dwarf 
form of Viburnum fragrans nanum measures five feet across but only 
2} feet high. Two modern buddleias, ‘Royal Red’ and ‘Empire Blue,’ 
are planted cheek by jowl so that the colours intermingle in a most 
satisfying combination of rich colour. 

Amongst the trees are the rather unusual purple-leaved birch, some of 
MISS PRESTON’S lovely pink lilacs, Cercis siliquastrum, a good specimen 
of Corylus avellana contorta, the trunk of which rivals HARRY LAUDER’S 
walking-stick, and Laburnum alpina with long racemes of gold through 
which Rose ‘Francois Jouranville’ clambers. The sight of this rose 
running along the boughs and falling in trails of subtle brownish-pink 
bloom calls to mind the wonderful carved swags of GRINLING GIBBONS. 

A specimen of Cornus kousa with its four-petalled cream-coloured 
upright flowers contrasts pleasantly with the clear butter-yellow of 
Potentilla fruticosa ‘Katherine Dykes,’ which MRS. ANLEY introduced 
and for which she received an Award of Merit in 1944. This is still one 
of the best of the potentillas for garden decoration. 

Much thought has been given to autumn colour from foliage, fruits 
and berries. Mention has already been made of the outstanding brilliance 
of the giant Rhus cotinoides in autumn. Two other North-American 
rhuses are excellent for autumn colour, R. glabra and its variety laciniata. 
Few shrubs are easier to grow or give such a glowing reward as the 
foliage, which turns to a brilliant flame in October, setting off the velvety 
maroon plumes of seeds that last throughout the winter. Many gar- 
deners complain because R. glabra suckers so easily, but if it is cared for 
it can easily be controlled and in a natural copse it may be allowed to 
spread freely to form the natural undulating masses which line the 
roadsides in rural New England where it is native. Lastly, mention 
must be made of R. cotinus foliis purpureis, striking with its rich plum- 
coloured foliage in spring and summer, but becoming even more striking 
as cold weather approaches when crimson enlivens the purple. 

Of the cherries, Prunus sargentii is outstanding and is one of the first 
trees to turn, followed soon after by Prunus yedoensis var. pendula. Both 
of these trees are lovely in spring, especially the latter with its palest 
pink almond-scented blossoms borne in such profusion that the dark 
branches are concealed. In the smaller garden this dual purpose must 
always be borne in mind. The glistening rich red Aronia melanocarpa 
with its black berries is a useful small shrub although it is apt to be a 
little straggling in habit. 

Hamamelis mollis and H. japonica var. arborea are always to be relied 
on for brilliant colour and it is hard to say when one loves them more— 
in winter for their twisted, yellow, scented petals, or in autumn, for their 
brilliance—and so too for the closely related but slower-growing 
Fothergilla monticola and F. major. All these are important in the 
shrub borders at St. George’s, where they grow with enough sun to 
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ripen the wood and produce flower buds. It is a mistake to plant these 
shrubs in too heavy shade as many people are now learning by the 
failure to produce flowers or brilliant colour. 

Euonymus alatus, planipes and yedoensis introduce soft tones of rose 
and silvery mauves among the brilliant scarlets and yellows. In addition 
their brilliant fruits are a special joy. Seedlings from Japan are particu- 
larly delightful and are now making small trees of real distinction. 
Room has also been found for various species of Sorbus including the 
Japanese mountain ash, S. matsumurana, which forms a shapely small 
tree bearing brilliant orange-red berries in autumn, S. hupehensis with 
its soft pink fruits and pinkish foliage in October, and rock’s 23657, 
its pale amber-yellow berries silhouetted against the rich brown 
autumn foliage. There are numerous berberis, the most notable being 
Marchant’s scarlet form of Berberis thunbergii, which was so vivid this 
October after six degrees of frost that it outdazzled even the glorious 
scarlet of the large specimens of Acer palmatum dissectum, another of 
MRS. ANLEY’s choice Japanese plants, imported eighteen years ago at ten 
shillings the dozen. 

Japanese azaleas are-brilliant in autumn, their colour very nearly 
rivalling the scarlet and magenta flowers of mid-May. It is noticeable how 
the word “Japanese”’ repeats itself with such insistence in this garden. 

Of all the trees for autumn display, the liquidamber is one of the 
most spectacular and like the scarlet oaks it can be relied on to retain its 
foliage until well into December, long after the lovely glossy reds of 
Cornus florida and the thorns have fluttered to the ground. . 

At the lower end of the shrub walk is a little known shrub, its name 
beginning with the rarely used letter “Z,”’ Zanthoxylum piperitum, the 
pepper tree of Japan. The autumn tints are a subtle blending of rose, 
silver and grey. Few shrubs are so exquisite in their pastel autumn 
colouring, the only comparable foliage being that of Euonymus alatus, 
and even that is less subtle. 

For their fruits Cotoneaster salicifolia and C. watereri make a brave 
contribution and C. simonsii has been used most successfully for a hedge, 
although when it was planted more than one grey head filled with 
gardening knowledge and experience was seen to shake gravely from 
side to side. The old apple, ‘Lady Sudeley,’ is grown on the south 
lawn by the house solely for the beauty of the brilliant colour of the 
apples as they lie on the grass like jewels in the early autumn. And if 
you have seen them as I have, you will agree that it is well worth 
while. 

On either side of a path leading up to the house from the giant plane 
tree, whose pendulous branches make a pleasant secluded sitting-out 
place near the southern boundary of the garden, are two fine specimens 
of small trees which should be in every garden where there is space— 
Acer griseum with its gleaming curling bark and the glistening rich red 
trunk of Prunus serrula var. thibetica, for all the world like the finest 
satin. Both these trees are easy but it is worth remembering, as MRS. 
ANLEY has pointed out, that it is well to remove the loose peeling bark 
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from the crotches of the branches, as otherwise the water collects, causing 
callosity and staining of the bark, thus detracting from the beauty of the 
tree. 

On the east boundary of the garden is a long border largely given 
over to herbaceous plants and ending in another mixed shrub border 
(Fig. 20). On the other side of the paved path bordering the iris trial 
beds, is a dry wall with all manner of good plants which have been 
allowed to seed themselves freely and there are large colonies of pulsa- 
tillas of every shade which have come up everywhere in the beds, 
through the stones of the wall and even in the path. 

Nearby is a north-facing wall where shade-loving rock plants and 
small ferns have been successfully established and here, too, are beds of 
ericaceous plants such as cassiopes, dwarf rhododendrons and kalmias, 
which need special soil requirements, as well as an interesting collection 
of choice plants. Ramondas do superbly in this wall and also in a bed 
near the front door, seeding themselves freely. Feffersonia dubia, 
Podophyllum emodi and a large group of Hepatica ballardi are all 
delightful plants of note. Bulbs flourish in the light sandy soil, and 
there is a vast number of various forms of scillas, fritillarias, crocuses 
and snowdrops. Galanthus nivalis subsp. reginae olgae began to flower in 
mid-October and continued well into December. Sheets of cyclamen 
including coum, europaeum and the two colour forms of neapolitanum 
flourish in various parts of the garden. 

One of the most attractive plants in the bulb beds is a dwarf hardy 
form of Arum. It grows to a height of about a foot and a half with 
beautifully formed flowers and dark lustrous foliage. It has increased 
since it first came to the garden during the war as a small clump. It is 
believed to have come from Germany many years ago, but little is known 
as to what the plant really is and who originally established this clone. 
Certainly it is a plant of exceptional merit for gardens because of its 
dwarf habit and its hardiness which makes it particularly effective 
(Fig. 22). 

Orchis elata is another of the successes of the garden. This Algerian 
species has proved perfectly hardy, having increased many-fold until 
it now forms a wide drift. Its flowers of a rich purple are borne on 
sturdy stems often well over 2 feet tall. In good soil well laced with leaf- 
mould in a semi-shaded position, it is perfectly happy and seems to 
double in quantity every second year, when it becomes necessary to 
lift and divide the roots. 

Nearby is a bed of regale lilies. As an experiment half the bed was 
allowed to retain a ground cover of pulsatillas while the soil surface on 
the other half was kept clean. The lilies in the first part did far better 
than in the other, growing taller and producing more and larger flowers. 
This would certainly seem to indicate that lilies prefer to have the base 
of their stems in shade, especia'ly in light soil. 

Many loads of manure, compost and leaf-mould have gone into the 
garden and each year more are added, for it is necessary to feed heavily. 
The healthy vigorous plants one sees on every side are the result. In 
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addition bone-meal is liberally used for the iris and many of the 
bulbs. 

MRS. ANLEY has always been particularly fond of plants with 
scented flowers. Throughout the garden there is evidence of this 
preference. Near the house great clumps of Elaeagnus macrophylla, 
decorative throughout the year with its large rounded silver leaves, 
produce myriads of small silver fuchsia-like flowers which scent the 
whole garden in November and December. Azara microphylla exhales 
its heavy vanilla scent in early spring. Of particular interest is the little- 
grown Malus coronaria which opens its sweet violet-scented flowers in 
late May and June. Cytisus batandieri, pineapple-scented and a delightful 
harmony of silvery-green and soft sulphur-yellow, and the lily-scented 
Clerodendron fargesii with its curious turquoise blue berries surrounded 
by deep red calcyces, are a distinguished pair. Scent is important and 
the number of plants which provide it at St. George’s is legion. 

As I hinted earlier there is a fine small collection of Bonsai. Artifi- 
cially dwarfed trees had long had a great fascination for MRS. ANLEY and 
during her trip to Japan in 1935 she took lessons in the art. Therefore it 
was quite logical that a collection should have grown up after her 
return, first with trees acquired from Japan and other sources and then 
little by little with specimens which she started and trained herself. It is 
a long painstaking process starting with a likely seedling. By careful 
pruning of both the root and the woody growth, restriction of the roots, 
special feeding and elaborate training over a period of years even the 
most vigorous species of genera such as pine, beech, chestnut and maple 
are brought under control. This subtle art has been practised by the 
Japanese for hundreds of years, the inspiration having probably come 
originally from the stunted trees found growing on the rocks of wind- 
swept mountain-tops where there was little in the way of food. 

The oldest of MRS. ANLEY’S specimens is a miniature Quercus dentata, 
a legacy from the late MR. HEW DALRYMPLE. It is now about ninety years 
old and yet has only reached a height of 3 feet 3 inches. It is a perfect 
miniature tree in every respect with all the charm of a fully developed 
giant, including its habit and the layers of corky bark on the trunk, and 
with the leaves and branches in perfect proportion. 

The selection of proper containers is important. Drainage must be 
perfect and it is necessary to have glazed pots to prevent too rapid 
evaporation from the very limited amount of soil. The soil used is a 
greasy loam rolled between the hands to form tiny pellets, mixed with 
leaf-mould and sand. No fertilizer is used save a liquid manure made 
from ground rape seed which is soaked in water until it begins to putrefy. 
This must be used sparingly as the object is to keep the tree or shrub 
in good health but not to stimulate too vigorous growth. Repotting 
is necessary at regular intervals, the frequency depending on the 
specimen. 

The pots are kept in summer in a slat shelter which provides half 
shade. In summer it is necessary to water daily, but as evaporation is 
rapid in spite of the glazed pots the plants will often require watering 
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twice in hot weather. In winter they are moved indoors, for though the 
plants are perfectly hardy, frost is apt to crack the pots and these cannot 
be replaced. Pruning is carefully done to develop the true character of 
the species and to keep all the parts in balance. 

Also included in the collection is a group of five beeches, now 
twenty years old but still only 18 inches high. ‘These Mrs. ANLEY started 
herself, carefully removing the tap roots in the third year. Now the 
roots are pruned every year at the time of repotting. One of the classic 
designs is the “Juniper on a Rock,” recalling the growth of the tree on 
a windswept mountain. Here, a young Juniperus chinensis is set on a rock 
with its gnarled roots curving down over the sides to find a foothold in the 
soil below in a shallow container only 14 inches deep (Fig. 25). To start 
such atree it is necessary to allow a small juniper to become pot-bound ; 
the roots must then be carefully disentangled and trained over the 
selected rock. 

Chestnut seedlings are used to make another fascinating miniature 
group. In early years the large palmate leaves are grossly out of pro- 
portion to their stunted habit but after four years the leaves adjust 
themselves to a size harmonious with the root, trunk and branches. An 
old Zelkova serrata is particularly charming as its delicately toothed 
leaves produce a gracefully elegant effect, and in autumn turn a golden 
colour. It is amusing to think that this same tree grows to over 100 feet 
in its native Japan. The dwarf Ginkgo biloba is very distinctive, for here 
the dead wood is left to become part of the composition. 

Space does not permit me to describe other specimens, but let it rest 
with the fact that after a morning discussing Bonsai I came away want- 
ing to start some of my own. 

The alpine house and the scree frame have been diverted from their 
original uses. The former has been fitted with thermostatically con- 
trolled heat which keeps it just above freezing. Here the collection of 
Bonsai spend the winter, as well as a few borderline plants such as 
pleiones in variety, Limonium asparagoides, L. caesium and numerous 
half-hardy bulbs. The large scree frame suffered war damages and is 
now to be converted to a waist-high rock garden. 

Lest it should be thought that there are no problems in this ap- 
parently trouble-free garden, the question of garden pests arises. These 
are vegetable rather than insecticidal and very pestiferous they are, the 
worst being Equisitum (horse-tail) which must have spread by spores 
from the adjoining property during the war for it was unknown in the 
garden before that. It has spread like wildfire and has necessitated the 
turning of parts of the original layout into lawn where this pest can be 
kept under by mowing. A second lesser trouble is honey fungus, which 
annually kills out a few plants of privet in an internal hedge. These are 
replanted and the enemy strikes elsewhere the following year. 

St. George’s is a stimulating example of the smaller garden. It is 
unlike any of the others so far described in this series, but that is the 
fascination of gardens and the test of the ingenuity and personality of 
the creator. 
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VEGETABLES FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 
F. G. Potter 


(Lecture given on November 1, 1955, MR. F. A. SECRETT, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair) 


E was with pleasure that I accepted the invitation extended by your 
Council to address you this afternoon on “Vegetables for the Con- 
noisseur.”” 

I have felt for some considerable time past, that we are living in a 
peculiar age so far as vegetables are concerned. For instance, only a 
fortnight ago in two different towns and at two well-known hotels, the 
sole vegetable offered on the menu at lunch was just plain carrots, and 
these were from cans. I am fully aware of the difficulties facing hotel 
management under present-day conditions, as well as in many private 
homes. It can be readily understood, therefore, how anxious I am to 
encourage a selection of choice fresh vegetables on the table. 

Only a month ago in the Old Hall at the Autumn Fruit and Vegetable 
Show a very fine exhibit of uncommon types of vegetables was staged, 
and this probably created more interest amongst Fellows who visited 
the show, and the Press, than any group I can remember. 

May we for a few brief moments criticize the methods of many 
vegetables growers. It would appear that they work to a stereotyped 
pattern in planning their gardens, with the result that much of the 
produce sent in to the table is old and certainly not fit for the con- 
noisseur. Through lack of knowledge and experience, a vegetable 
has occupied a piece of ground in many cases for a whole season, 
whereas had they planned differently, fine young specimens grown in 
half the time would have found their way to the table, and the ground 
have been cleared for another crop. 

Our aim should be twofold—a wider choice in variety and superior 
quality. 

First allow me to deal with two crops, carrots and beets. It is often 
the practice for the grower to enter the garden armed with a hoe, line 
and packets of seed for the year’s supply. The requisite number of 
drills is drawn across the garden, the seed is sown, and I can just hear as 
the last drills are kicked in the grower saying, “Well that’s my beet and 
carrot sown for this year.” In June he is congratulating himself on hav- 
ing produced fine young salading roots of beet, and perfect specimens 
of carrot about the size of a middle finger. However, the day is not far 
distant for him when the produce becomes old and over-grown, and 
certainly not fit for the connoisseur. We must, therefore, encourage 
successional sowings. Commence the year with sowing carrots in frames 
or under Dutch lights or even cloches, in January and February, using 
the variety ‘Amsterdam Forcing,’ followed by early April sowings 
outdoors of ‘Champion Horn’ or ‘Early Nantes’ types. These sowings 
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may be repeated as and when it is thought necessary till mid-July. 
This method of production will ensure quality throughout the summer, 
autumn and winter months. The same idea may be followed with globe 
beet except that the first sowing should be made outdoors from mid- 
March onwards and in succession until mid-July. With both carrots 
and beets from the very early sowings, may I add a word of warning that 
in some seasons, according to climatic conditions, a number of bolters 
will appear. 

There has been a great deal of controversy in the past as to whether 
the round or wrinkled seeded types of garden peas are the best for table 
use. You all know that the round seeded peas are made up of starch 
grains and are very hardy. On the other hand the wrinkled seeded peas 
are made up of sugar. The answer to this question of pea flavour is 
quite simple, and it is my considered opinion that the final preparation 
of the dish for the table is in the hands of the cook, who should know 
how to prepare it. For November, January and February sowings 
outdoors I should certainly select ‘Feltham First’ or ‘Market Gem,’ both 
dwarf-growing varieties, both quite hardy, and these should produce a 
perfect dish towards the end of May. For March and successional sow- 
ings until July my choice would not be size of pod, or height of straw, 
but purely of grain, together with flavour and cropping capacity. In 
this direction I shall probably surprise you all by mentioning ‘Little 
Marvel’ and ‘Senator.’ 

Another dish in the pea family which is rarely used in this country, is 
the ‘French Sugar,’ commonly known in France as ‘Mangetout.’ This 
is most delicious, the pods being cooked entire. This would add distinc- 
tion to any meal. 

In dealing with broad beans I lay emphasis on the dwarfest growing 
variety in commerce, “The Sutton.’ This only grows to a height of about 
1 foot when fully matured, and, therefore, may be grown much closer 
between the rows than the normal types of broad beans. In my opinion 
it is outstanding in table quality, due to the fact that it is very small 
seeded and may justly be claimed as the connoisseur’s bean. It carries a 
heavy crop of pods containing on an average five seeds. 

Turning to dwarf beans, some of you will remember that in the Hall 
during the month of July the Director of Wisley Gardens staged a col- 
lection of stringless types which had been grown at Wisley. These 
created a tremendous amount of interest and I strongly recommend 
these should be grown more freely. They are of continuous bearing 
habit, can be picked in a young state, and cooked whole. Someone may 
argue that varieties like “The Prince’ and ‘Masterpiece,’ normal English 
varieties, may be treated in the same manner provided they are gathered 
in the young state, and to this I entirely agree. 

Another bean I should like to bring to your notice is ‘Golden Wax- 
pod,’ both the climbing and dwarf types. In preparing this delicacy for 
the table, may I suggest they are gathered just before they are wanted 
for use so that they may be cooked in a fresh condition. Topping and 
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tailing only is necessary. In addition to serving hot, they may be used 
cold in a mixed salad and as such are really a delicacy. 

Taking cauliflowers and broccolis as one subject, there can be little 
doubt that the early forcing varieties of cauliflowers are outstanding, 
particularly ‘Harbinger,’ ‘Pioneer,’ and ‘Snowball.’ If sown in late 
September or early January they can be ready for cutting in May and 
June and are really excellent. This is due entirely to rapid growth. 
Seed should be sown in pots or trays, seedlings pricked out into cold 
frames in the cotyledon stage and eventually transferred to the open 
ground on good land at the end of March or early April as soon as 
weather conditions permit, but, taking care to harden the seedlings well 
before planting out. 

Another dish which comes under this heading is the Italian green 
sprouting or calabrese. It is of Italian origin and is grown very con- 
siderably in that country for home consumption. It eventually found its 
way to America where for some years it has been extremely popular. 

In the past few years, since the arrival of American forces in this 
country, calabrese is gradually but surely gaining popularity here for use 
in August-September. Seed should be sown in mid-April outdoors in a 
seed bed and plants put out in June in rows 2 feet apart and 18 inches 
from plant to plant. The green shoots should be cut with about 4 inches 
of stem, tied in a similar manner to a bundle of asparagus, cooked and 
served likewise. 

Whilst mentioning this sprouting broccoli for autumn use, one must 
not lose sight of the purple and white sprouting varieties which may be 
gathered in March or April after the dark days of winter. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to produce strains of 
brussels sprouts with a view to size of button and colour, but in my 
opinion large sprouts served at table are objectionable. The perfect dish 
of sprouts served on the gentleman’s table should never exceed the size 
of a walnut and in spite of the many varieties offered today I would 
recommend ‘Dwarf Gem’ as being the most suitable for this purpose. 

Seed should be sown in March outdoors in a seed bed and the plants 
transplanted by the end of May in rows 2} feet apart and 2 feet from 
plant to plant. A dressing of old soot broadcast over the ground a 
few days before planting out and hoed in, is excellent preparation for 
brussels sprout growing. 

Whilst dealing with the question of size, it is equally important in 
cabbages. From an August sowing and September transplanting, for 
cutting the following April-May, ‘Harbinger’ in my opinion is the aristo- 
crat of the cabbage world. This is a non-bolting type. It is the earliest 
to mature, having very little outside leaf, with a small solid heart of 
medium dark green colour. It may be cooked and served entire if so 
desired. There are many other cabbages which have their particular 
uses, but time does not allow me to go into such detail. However, I 
cannot leave the cabbage family without mentioning two other unusual 
dishes. Firstly, red cabbage; this is usually associated only with pickled 
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cabbage, which, of course, is wrong, as it may be prepared for the table 
in many ways, such as steamed, stewed, in a pie or, indeed, stuffed red 
cabbage. 

Another item worthy of note is the couve tronchuda or Portuguese 
cabbage. Sow seed in April and transplant in June. This gives a most 
delicious dish from October throughout the winter months. It does not 
head like normal varieties of cabbage and has rather pale leaves with a 
thick white mid-rib. In my opinion this is an unusually delicious dish 
which I hope will be more widely grown in the future. 

With celery, I venture to suggest that there are two items worthy of 
mention outside the recognized pink and white varieties. These are the 
‘Golden Self Blanching’ and celeriac. 

‘Golden Self Blanching’ should only be grown where celery is 
required from August to October. Seed should be sown and raised in a 
frame or under Dutch lights, planted out when large enough to the open 
on the flat, not in trenches, about a foot square. At no time should they 
receive a check and they should be given plenty of water if a dry period 
sets in. 

Those of us who have visited the Continent will readily understand 
how disappointing it is that celeriac is so little used or known in this 
country. It is a vegetable which should be grown in every garden as 
surely we have here a most economic plant and one which may be termed 
indispensable, for it is so easily grown, sowing the seed in April in a cold 
frame, transplanting to the open ground on the flat 15 inches from 
plant to plant with 2 feet between the rows. It is a free grower and as the 
bulbs commence to swell, the outer ring of foliage should be removed. 
This induces the bulb to increase in weight. 

They should be left in the ground and used as required throughout 
the whole of the winter months, or in very exposed places should be 
lifted in December or January, storing them in the potting shed, or some 
other convenient place, where they are ready for use when other veget- 
ables may be in short supply due to adverse climatic conditions. It has a 
high medicinal value, and may be used in soups or diced; also it can be 
used in a celery-and-cheese pie and even braised. I strongly commend 
this to you. 

Endive is a vegetable which, with a full knowledge of preparation for 
the table, is really delicious, yet in this country is so sadly neglected. 
There are two types, the curled leaved varieties and the plain (com- 
monly known as Batavian) are easily grown. Seed should be sown in 
exactly the same way as lettuce, and the seedlings singled down to say 12 
to 15 inches from plant to plant. Blanching is carried out by using such 
things as a flower-pot, a piece of slate or a board to produce the finished 
article. It is generally used as a salading plant, and it may also be used 
in endive soup. 

In discussing lettuces we enter into a subject which is rather difficult 
as there are so many varieties, each having their own specific uses either 
for sowing under glass, cold-frame work, outdoor successional sowings 
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throughout the spring and summer months, and for autumn sowing to 
stand outdoors throughout the winter for spring use. For autumn sow- 
ing outdoors sow ‘Imperial’ about the third week of September. For 
the heated house for very early use ‘First of All’ is a good lettuce. For 
frames and Dutch lights I still think ‘May Queen’ is the best variety. 

Another very fine lettuce of recent introduction is ‘Premier,’ which 
should be sown under glass in October or January and transplanted 
into the open in the spring. It is about 7—10 days earlier to mature and 
almost twice the size of ‘May Queen,’ without the red tinge. 

In a brief reference to Cos lettuce, there is one variety which I 
must refer to, ‘Little Gem.’ It is the dwarfest growing, with a very 
crisp compact heart with very little outside leaf, an outstanding 
lettuce. 

If I had to choose a variety of tomato suitable for both indoor and 
outdoor cultivation, producing about seven or eight to the pound, per- 
fectly smooth round-fruited with an exquisite flavour I should choose 
‘Early Market’ (Fig. 30). Many of the more recent introductions, 
particularly where the ‘Devon Surprise’ blood has been used in the 
parentage, are not a connoisseur’s fruit, owing to their very tough skins. 

Another variety of tomato seldom seen in the private garden and 
rarely if ever on sale in our greengrocers’ shops is the yellow tomato. Its 
cultivation is exactly the same as for the red varieties whether indoors or 
outdoors, its chief merits being that the fruits are less acid and certainly 
more fleshy than many of the red kinds. ‘Golden Queen’ is early matur- 
ing and quite attractive on the table. 

The connoisseur should make full use of the wonderful collection of 
the small ornamental fruited varieties which may be obtained in separate 
varieties or in a mixture, both in red and yellow, with many interesting 
and curious shapes such as currant, pear, plum, cascade, and cherry. 
Where the fruits of these varieties are used whole in the salad bowl, they 
are quite attractive and distinct from the normal tomatoes. 

I am only going to mention one variety of onion and I consider it the 
onion of distinction. It is a small-growing variety known as ‘White 
Queen.’ The bulbs are never larger than the size of a walnut, very quick 
maturing, very mild in flavour and may be cooked and served entire. 
This small onion is often used by French chefs, and visitors to France 
and other Continental countries will no doubt have had this served with 
garden peas and many other well-known dishes. Successional sowings 
may be made to ensure a continuous supply for the greater portion of the 
year. The last sowing, particularly in the South of England, may be 
made up to July 20 using it as a catch-crop after a piece of ground has 
been cleared from a previous crop. 

When referring to parsley one usually thinks only of the curled 
leaved varieties which are generally associated with garnishing or 
flavouring of any particular dish. There is, however, another variety, 
‘Hamburg Turnip Rooted,’ which has a root much like a parsnip in 
appearance, but smaller, which may be used grated raw in a salad, 
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steamed, and in many other ways. The foliage is also used for flavouring 
soups. 

With radish there is very little one could specially recommend as, 
generally speaking, all varieties, apart from their shape, colour, and 
degrees of earliness and Jateness are very similar. Two varieties which 
are worthy of special note are ‘Chinese Rose’ and the ‘Black Spanish,’ but 
are seldom seen in an English garden. Seed should be sown about the 
end of July for winter salading, lifting the roots as required. I should 
like to see these two varieties become more widely grown in the future. 

With each successive year sugar corn appears to increase in popular- 
ity to such an extent that breeders have begun to pay special attention 
to the production of varieties more suited to the British climate. In 
years gone by many of the American types proved to be too late under 
conditions of the short English summer. The most recent introduction, 
‘John Innes Hybrid,’ without doubt is the earliest to mature and succeeds 
admirably in this country. Seed should be sown under Dutch lights or 
in frames and transplanted in the open, or may be sown in situ about 
the first week of May in rows 3-4 feet apart, singling the plants down to 
2 feet from plant to plant. 

I am often asked how one can know when a cob is fit for table use 
without tearing the sheath of the cob. A really good test for this is that 
the sheath should be a nice rich green colour, and that the tassel should 
have reached the colour of a shag tobacco. There are several good 
methods of preparation for table. 

I am very pleased to see that perpetual spinach is becoming more and 
more popular with each successive year. This may be due to the many 
failures experienced in growing annual spinach, where the early work of 
thinning is neglected, with the result that the whole crop bolts to seed. 
Perpetual spinach sown any time from the middle of April will give a 
most excellent crop for almost the year round from the date of sowing. 

New Zealand spinach is worthy of mention as oftentimes it is avail- 
able when other types have suffered from dry weather. It is a very free 
grower. Seed should be sown in the open about the end of April or 
early May in rows 3 feet apart. It is prepared for table in exactly the 
same way as ordinary spinach. 

Another member of the same family which deserves mention is the 
silver or sea-kale beet. Sown from mid-April onwards in rows 2 feet 
apart, eventually singled down in the rows to about 18 inches. Its 
foliage is used as a substitute for spinach, whilst the mid-rib is cooked 
and served like sea-kale. 

From time to time, especially when uncommon vegetables are under 
discussion, we hear a great deal about the cocozelles, the zucchinis, and 
corgettes, but in my opinion some of the well known and popular 
English varieties of marrow would serve exactly the same purpose if used 
young in the same manner. 

For example the cocozelle is gathered in a very young state, when 
less than 6 inches in length, and cooked whole; the fruits are green with 
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a slight striping, whereas the zucchini, used in exactly the same manner, 
has fruits which are quite green. The English variety to use for the 
cocozelle is the ‘Improved Green Bush,’ and for zucchini, ‘Superlative.’ 

Visitors to the vegetable trials at Wisley this year have seen a very 
fine series of marrow trials, probably the best on record. Amongst 
these “Table Dainty’ proved most attractive. It is one of the trailing 
varieties, a heavy cropper with small fruits less than a foot in length 
when fully matured. This variety in my opinion is the best for the 
gentlemen’s table and answers in exactly the same way if required, as the 
continertal types already mentioned. 

Very few people would appreciate turnips on the table during the 
summer months and for that reason I suggest that outdoor sowings 
should be delayed, and sown in July-August as a catch-crop for autumn 
and winter use. If, however, this vegetable is really appreciated in any 
particular household at other seasons of the year, then I would suggest 
sowing under Dutch lights or in cold-frames in the early months of the 
year. For this purpose ‘Early White Milan’ should be used. 

In providing for the dark days of winter, two things come to mind as 
very important. The extra curled Scotch kale which has an extremely 
hardy character, often standing when other brassicas have been damaged 
or destroyed by continuous frosts, provides a splendid green vegetable 
at a season when it is really appreciated. 

The leek also is a vegetable which should never be overlooked in 
planning the garden, due, first, to its hardiness, and, secondly, its 
many uses for table, which makes it so enjoyable during the long winter 
months when so few vegetables are available. Sowing for winter use 
should be made in late February or March outdoors in a seed bed. I 
would suggest adding a portion of row when sowing the onion bed so 
that the plants when ready, say in July, can be planted where a row or 
two of peas and broad beans have been cleared. I would suggest using 
the variety ‘Royal Favourite’ as it stands much longer in good condition 
than most other varieties. 

I am not in the least surprised that the koh! robi has never reached a 
high standard of popularity in this country because it has never been 
given a fair chance. I have even heard it referred to as a cross between 
a marrow-stem kale and a turnip, which, of course, it never was. This 
alone is enough to deter anyone growing such a vegetable for table use. 
but how wrong it nas been to neglect it so badly. 

It may be sown in drills 15 inches apart and singled down to about 
6 inches, making the first sowing about the end of March, and keeping 
up a succession to the end of July, thus giving a long season of supply. 
‘Earliest White’ which is a fine short foliage variety should be used. There 
are many distinct recipes for the preparation of this vegetable. 

If glass is available, both capsicums and aubergines might be grown. 
In any case both must be started under glass and in the more exposed 
districts should remain there throughout the growing season, but in 
more southerly districts they could be eventually transplanted about the 
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end of May into the open to a well-sheltered border. Both subjects are 
available in variety and may be served in a most attractive manner at 
table, the aubergines being fried or stuffed. 

Two other root vegetables which are worthy of mention are salsify 
and scorzonera. Both may be sown zm situ in drills 18 inches from row to 
row, and later singled down to a foot from plant to plant. The season of 
use being late autumn and winter months, they can be strongly recom- 
mended. Salsify is often referred to as the land oyster and to appreciate 
this particular vegetable the roots should be cooked and cut into rounds, 
dipped into egg and breadcrumbs and fried until they are a nice brown 
colour. 

The question frequently arises: shall I sow asparagus seed in my 
garden or purchase roots? The answer to this is roots every time, and 
when ordering, one should ask for two- or three-year-old. Very careful 
attention should be given to the preparation of the bed in readiness for 
planting, particularly to drainage. The time for planting a new bed is 
about the second week in April. Nothing must be cut from this in the 
year of planting and cutting should cease on the last day of May in the 
second year, thus giving the bed every opportunity of becoming estab- 
lished. There are several good varieties such as ‘Connover’s Colossal,’ 
‘Martha Washington’ and ‘Perfection.’ 

Cardoon is another vegetable seldom seen in this country, but very 
popular in France. Its crisp succulent leafy stalks, which are blanched 
in a similar manner to celery, may be stewed or used in salads or soups. 
Seed may be sown in March and transplanted in late May. By Septem- 
ber the plants will be large enough to commence blanching, which is 
done by drawing the leaves tightly together and tying them with a piece 
of bass, completing the operation by pulling the soil up round the plant 
in exactly the same way as earthing celery. This blanching process 
usually takes about 4-5 weeks before the plant is fit for the table. 
In the event of rather hard weather before the plants are used I would 
suggest a little protection. 

For my last subject, may I deal briefly with the cantaloupe melon. 
As you know, there are very many types, such as ‘Dutch Net’ and ‘Tiger’ 
but the one which always appeals to me particularly on my Continental 
journeys is the ‘Charentais.’ This variety is suited to cloche, Dutch 
lights or cold-frame cultivation. Started in May, they are very easily 
grown, most productive, giving an excellent crop of medium-sized 
fruits with a scarlet flesh. 

It is most difficult, Mr. Chairman, when one is engaged exclusively 
in the study of vegetables to know where to commence and when to 
stop, and I apologize if by chance I happen to have missed something 
which may be considered as a vegetable for the connoisseur. However, I 
have long since realized that all horticulturists, whoever they may be, 
are life-long apprentices and I shall be most happy if the ensuing dis- 
cussion results in an exchange of views, information and knowledge to 
our mutual advantage. 


UNCOMMON VEGETABLES 


"Te Royal Horticultural Society’s 1955 Fruit and Vegetable Show 
held on October 4 and 5, and which occupied both the New and 
Old Halls, housed among its many exhibits something which one of 
the leading members of the press described as “‘an exhibit of complete 
oddities.” We who are interested in horticulture would probably 
describe it as the most complete exhibit of uncommon varieties of 
vegetables ever staged (Fig. 33). This must have been most interesting 
for the Fellows of the Society to study, and at the same time must have 
raised discussion on vegetable cuisine. 

The exhibit consisted of approximately 150 distinct dishes, and 
included: couve tronchuda, Hamburg turnip-rooted parsley, Tetragono- 
lobus purpureus (asparagus pea), celeriac, Hubbard squash (both green 
and golden), ornamental gourds, long white, apple and snake cucumbers, 
calabrese or Italian green sprouting broccoli, red brussels sprouts, 
ornamental and golden waxpod beans, capsicums and chilis in many 
varieties, the various types of artichokes, koh! rabi (both white and 
purple), red and white onions, salading types of potatoes such as 
pink fir apple and Congo, winter radishes—which included Chinese 
rose, long black and round black Spanish—-salsify, scorzonera, New 
Zealand spinach, giant red orache, and a complete collection of orna- 
mental tomatoes (both red and yellow) of numerous shapes. It also 


included many other types which it is impossible to mention by name 
in these few notes. 

There is little doubt that, as a result of this exhibit, many English 
gardens will in 1956 introduce at least some of these uncommon 
varieties. Not only do they make an excellent change from the normal 
cultivated forms of vegetables, but are, indeed, extremely decorative 
and are often used for this purpose in the house and on the table. 


COOKING RECIPES 
for some of the uncommon types of Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS PEA (Tetragonolobus purpureus) 
Cook entire, steaming the pods until they are tender, which takes 
about 10-15 minutes, and serve with melted butter. 


AUBERGINES 
Fried. After peeling the fruits, cut into slices about half an inch thick 
and sprinkle with salt. These should be placed on a flat dish and covered 
with a weight to hasten the process of removing the moisture. Wipe the 
slices with a cloth, dust with flour and fry in butter. Should be served 
with a good tomato sauce. 
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COOKING RECIPES FOR SOME UNCOMMON VEGETABLES 


Stuffed. The whole fruit (unpeeled) should be steamed for about 
half an hour. Open lengthwise, remove the pulp, care being taken not to 
break the skin. Chopped, hard-boiled egg should be mixed with the 
pulp to which a little parsley, lemon juice and butter has been added. 
Sprinkle with breadcrumbs and butter, place in a hot oven and cook 
until brown. For stuffing, use tomato pulp and finely sliced cooked 
onion in equal quantities, or minced chicken with powdered hard-boiled 
egg, mushrooms finely chopped with tomato pulp, or grated cheese and 
breadcrumbs. 


CALABRESE 

The shoots should be gathered with about 4 inches of stem and tied 
together about the size of an asparagus bundle; cook and serve in an 
identical manner to asparagus. This may also be served on hot, buttered 
toast. 

Baked. 'The small button heads should be cooked, care being taken not 
to over cook. Cut into fairly small pieces and place in a buttered pie 
dish, and cover with a white sauce, which has been thickened with a 
little grated cheese. Breadcrumbs should be sprinkled over the top, 
together with butter. Place in a very hot oven for about 15 minutes. 


CAPSICUM 

Stuffed. The fruits should be cut in half, lengthwise, removing both 
the seeds and the partitions. The pulp should be mixed with an equal 
quantity of stuffing such as minced white meat, game, fish, mushroom 
or cheese. Sprinkle with breadcrumbs and butter; bake for 10-15 
minutes. 

Fried. Partly boil the fruits; these should then be cut into slices, 
removing the seeds, dipped in egg and breadcrumbs and fried. 


CARDOON 
Only the outer leaves should be used; remove all prickles. Stems 
should be cut into 4-inch lengths, immediately placing in cold water to 
which a little vinegar has been added. Simmer for 2 hours and serve in 
a good thick sauce sprinkled with chopped parsley. 


CELERIAC 
In cream sauce. Peel the roots and leave to soak in cold water for half 
an hour. Drain, place into boiling milk, add a teaspoonful of salt, and 
boil fer half an hour. When tender, drain and cut into slices, covering 
with a cream sauce and serve hot. 
Fried, Slices of cooked celeriac may be fried in butter until they are 
pale brown. Serve garnished with a little finely chopped parsley. 


CHINESE ARTICHOKE (Stachys tuberifera) 


Boiled or steamed. Boil for 20 minutes or steam for about three- 
quarters of an hour and serve with a little melted butter or a good sauce. 


Fried. Boil the tubers for 10 minutes and then fry in butter. 
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CUCUMBER 
Pie. Fruits should be cooked whole until tender, cut into slices and 
arranged in a pie dish that has been greased with butter. Each layer of 
fruit should be sprinkled with grated cheese to about an inch from the 
top of the dish. A layer of tomato purée should be placed on the top of 
the last layer, sprinkled with breadcrumbs and a little butter and placed 
in a hot oven for 10 minutes. 


Soup. A whole cucumber should be cooked until quite tender, cut 
into small pieces and rubbed through a sieve. Make a paste with a table- 
spoonful of flour and a knob of butter about the size of a walnut, 
stirring over the fire for about 5 minutes. Add the cucumber purée 
thinned to the desired consistency with milk. 

Steamed. Having steamed the fruits whole, they should be cut into 
2-inch lengths, stood in a pie dish, and a white sauce poured over them. 
Serve garnished with chopped parsley or tarragon. 


HAMBURG TURNIP-ROOTED PARSLEY 
Steamed. The preparation of this delicious vegetable is very simple, 
only steaming being necessary. The time taken varies according to the 
size of the roots. For the smaller sized roots about half an hour is 
necessary but considerably longer for larger roots. Serve with chervil 
sauce. 


HAMBURG FRITTERS 


Roots should be steamed until tender, cutting them into round 
slices. These should be dipped into batter and fried until brown. 


HAMBURG PARSLEY PIE 

Steam the roots until tender. For every 8 ounces of root allow 
1 ounce of grated, raw onion, and about 1 ounce of butter for each large 
root of parsley. The cooked parsley roots should be rubbed through 
a sieve, adding the grated onion and butter (well whipped). A well 
mixed sauce made with finely chopped chervil, or other herbs, should 
be added. Put into a pie dish, cover with breadcrumbs and a little butter 
and place in a hot oven until the pie is a rich brown. 


SILVER or SEA-KALE BEET (Swiss chard) 


This plant which is so decorative in the garden, has excellent table 
uses. For example, the green leaves are prepared in a similar manner 
to spinach. Cooking without water is to be recommended as the leaves 
themselves contain plenty of moisture. The liquid left after cooking may 
be used in preparing a vegetable soup. 

The mid-ribs are used as a substitute for sea-kale. They should be 
washed, trimmed, tied in bundles and placed in boiling salt water for 
15 to 20 minutes. When sufficiently tender, drain and serve in a vege- 
table dish. A white or other suitable sauce should be added. 
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RED CABBAGE 

Stuffed. Remove the central core from a medium-sized head. Make 
a mixture of 3 tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, an equal quantity of any 
uncooked meat, a little chopped onion, a pinch of dried herbs, a little 
butter, and salt and pepper. Place this mixture into the cabbage and 
securely tie. Steam until tender and serve with a good thick gravy. 

SALSIFY 

Fried. The roots should be steamed until tender. This takes approxi- 
mately 1 hour. The skins should then be peeled off, and the roots cut 
into round discs, dipping them in egg and breadcrumbs and frying to 
a golden brown. Serve on hot toast sprinkled with chopped parsley. 

SCORZONERA 

The roots should be used immediately after lifting as this reduces 
the cooking period and should always be cooked before peeling. They 
should then be boiled or steamed until quite tender. After removing 
the skins, serve with melted butter or white sauce. 

SQUASH 

Pie. A layer of sliced, cooked squash should be laid in the bottom of 
a well-greased pie dish. This should be covered with a thin layer of 
grated raw onion followed by a similar layer of grated cheese, repeating 
this process to the top of the dish. Sprinkle with breadcrumbs and add 
a little butter. The dish should then be placed in a rather warm oven 
for about 15 minutes until the pie is well browned. 

Soup. Slices of squash should be steamed without peeling, eventually 
rubbing through a sieve or mash with a fork. Make a paste with a 
tablespoonful of flour and a little butter, and stir over a fire for about 
5 minutes. The purée of the squash should be added, with sufficient 
milk to obtain the right consistency. Bring to the boil and serve. 

Fried. Slices of squash about the size of a middle finger should be 
cut. Dip into egg and breadcrumbs and fry. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


H. V. Taylor, C.B.E., D.Sc., V.M.H. 


HE National Agricultural Advisory Service for England and Wales 

came into being on October 1, 1946, to give free-of-charge advice 
on agricultural matters, and the word agriculture is used here in its 
widest sense and includes poultry keeping, horticulture and even bee- 
keeping. Facilities for the giving of advice on these matters had existed 
for a considerable time, so the establishment marks a change only in the 
method of giving advice. 

The early advisers were employed by the local authorities and 
each acted within restricted boundaries and had little or no contact 
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with the advisers in the other counties. In the new service the advisers 
have been welded into one State Service and now act as a team. 
Because of this the growers—including the commercial horticultural 
growers—have a large number of advisers to which they can turn for 
help. A recent report* shows there were no less than 168 horticultural 
advisers in 1954; 79 soil chemists; 74 entomologists and 40 plant 
pathologists—ali of whom are made use of by the horticultural industry. 

For administrative working each county has a county horticultural 
officer with assistants the number of which varies with the importance 
of the horticultural industry in the county. The County Officer is the 
first link with the horticultural grower and the whole team of advisers 
in the Advisory Service. 

The County Horticultural Officer can advise on most of the problems 
presented and on a wide range of crops; but horticultural production is 
often very specialized, so that one grower may produce only apples, 
another only carnations or orchids, whilst a third may concentrate on 
lettuce or broccoli. Such growers may require advice of a specialized 
kind and from advisers who also have specialized. ‘This has been recog- 
nized, and advisers with particular knowledge in some aspect of horti- 
culture such as fruit, vegetables, “ glasshouse” crops or flowers have 
been stationed with the soil chemists, entomologists and plant patholo- 
gists at the headquarters of the province and are available to give this 
specialized advice to growers in a number of counties. There are seven 
provinces in England and one in Wales. 

After eight years of experience the Report shows that the arrangement 
is working well and fruit growers and vegetable producers testify to the 
valuable help received from the County Horticultural Officers and the 
provincial specialist. With the best growers it has become a matter of 
routine to call in the County Officer to have the soil analysed before 
applying fertilizers, and to have pests identified and to carry out con- 
trol measures as recommended by the advisers. Indeed the horticultural 
growers have established happy working arrangements with members 
of the Advisory Service and are full of praise for the assistance given. 

In addition to advisory duties the Horticultural Officers carry out 
the inspection and notification of crops suitable for planting and in 1954 
certified crops of potatoes, raspberries, narcissi and hops, as well as 
about a million bushes of black currants and 294 acres of strawberries for 
runner production. The service is also responsible for any legal measures 
that have to be taken to safeguard the health of crops and to prevent 
the introduction into this country of dangerous pests and diseases. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 
The Horticultural Officers of the Service keep themselves well 
informed of the research conducted at the National Research Stations 
and are able to take to the growers the more recent research findings. 


*® Report of the National Agricultural Advisory Service. The First Eight Years 
1946-54. 64 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 3s. 6d. 
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Growers are naturally glad to have these, though occasionally some 
growers at remote distances from the research stations feel that the 
results may not apply in their area because of the different climatic 
conditions. Indeed, the workers at the research stations have always 
wanted to test out their results in areas with different climates before 
launching them on the industry. 

Happily the National Agricultural Advisory Service has been able 
to assist by establishing experimental stations in areas with different 
climates. A station (230 acres) has been established at Stratford-on- 
Avon in the Midlands; one of 307 acres at Lymington, Hants, in the 
South; one of 109 acres at Camborne, in Cornwall, with a sub-station 
of 14 acres in the Tamar Valley. In the North there is a station for 
vegetables, soft fruits and crops in frames at Selby, in Yorkshire, and a 
small station for glasshouse design and glasshouse crops at Bredin, in 
Lancashire. A large station is planned for East Anglia but its establish- 
ment has not as yet materialized. 

These experimental stations now make it possible for research 
results, variety testing, crop spray testing, etc., to be repeated in the 
North, South, East and West and in the Midlands under the differing 
climatic conditions and so tidy up the results before they are applied to 
practice. The Report shows that growers are taking much interest in the 
Experimental Stations and are bringing problems for research to be done 
and so in time the stations may become recognized also as centres for 
research on purely local problems. 

It would appear that during the eight years 1946-54 a good measure 
of agreement in working has been established between the research 
stations and the experimental stations, and that the team-work between 
these two branches has made progress. The advantage gained in so short 
a time is already considerable and lends support to the belief that 
research and advisory work will be strengthened and the growers made 
conscious of the need to apply the research results to practice more 
quickly than at present. 

Finally it must be mentioned that the National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Service is concerned with the giving of advice to commercial 
growers, i.e. to those who produce crops, etc., for sale, a point of much 
significance, for many horticulturally minded people have gardens 
producing flowers, vegetables and fruit for home use only. Whilst these 
“domestic” gardeners cannot command advice from members of the 
Advisory Service they will nevertheless benefit, for all are welcomed at 
the National Research Stations and at the many Horticultural Experi- 
ment Stations and the results obtained at these stations are available to 
all in published reports and the gardening Press. Those who need 
particular advice can turn to the advisers maintained by The Royal 
Horticultural Society at Wisley and receive similarly free advice on their 
garden problems. These Wisley advisers will in time establish a good 
working arrangement with the National Agricultural Advisory Service, 
so all should benefit. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1955 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

The Royal Horticultural Society and the National Chrysanthemum 
Society have made jointly the following awards to chrysanthemums after 
exhibition at the Shows of the Royal Horticultural Society and the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, on the recommendation of the Joint Chrysanthemum 
Committee. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Cotswold Flame’ A.M. September 13, 1955 
as a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, medium 
flowered, red. Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets long, medium width, 
slightly quilled, channelled, pointed, rich chestnut bronze flushed 
crimson. Shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Ltd., Broadwater Green 
Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Dick Bolton’ A.M. September 13, 1955, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, pink. 
Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, medium width, channelled, 
outer florets Amaranth Rose (H.C.C. 530/3), inner florets Amaranth 
Rose (H.C.C. 530/3) tinged with yellow. Shown by L. Mills Esq., 
Creswick, Gipsy Road, Welling, Kent. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Kathleen Doward’ A.M. October 4, 1955, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, 
pale pink. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, broad, quilled, 
pointed, outer florets Empire Rose (H.C.C. 0621/3), inner florets 
Empire Rose (H.C.C. 0621/2), reverse deep creamy yellow. Shown 
by Mr. Ron Thistlethwaite, Fox Lane Nursery, Bell Barr, Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Knott Park’ A.M. October 4, 1955, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, 
white. Flowers 7} inches diameter; florets very long, broad, quilled, 
pointed, outer florets white, inner florets Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 
601/3). Shown by Mr. Ray Storr, Knott Park Nurseries, Oxshott, 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Louis Shoesmith’ A.M. October 4, 1955, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XX, Incurved, large flowered, 
white. Flowers 6 inches diameter, 4} inches deep; florets long, medium 
width, channelled, bluntly pointed, white. Shown by Mr. Ron 
Thistlethwaite. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Pink Pride’ F.C.C. September 13, 1955, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, pink. 
Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 80, p. 242 (A.M. 1954). Shown by Messrs. 
Greenyer Bros., Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Russet Queen’ A.M. October 4, 1955, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, light 
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bronze. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, broad, channelled, tips 
incurving, bluntly pointed, light chestnut bronze, reverse yellow. Shown 
by Messrs A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Oldland Nurseries, Balcombe, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Westfield Bronze’ A.M. September 13, 1955, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section XXII, Incurving, large flowered, 
light bronze. Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets long, broad, chan- 
nelled, light orange-bronze, reverse buff yellow. Shown by Messrs. 
F. C. Courten & Co., Stanmore Nursery, Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘White Una’ A.M. September 6, 1955, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXII, Incurving, large flowered, 
white. Flowers 54 inches diameter; florets medium length, medium 
width, channelled, creamy white. Shown by Mr. G. R. Bacon, Heath- 
field Nurseries, Leeds Road, Eccleshill, Bradford. 


LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Chrysanthemum ‘Beauty Queen’ A.M. October 4, 1955, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XVI, October-flowering Reflexed, 
large flowered, pink. Flowers 7} inches diameter; florets long, broad, 
pointed, outer florets quilled, near Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/2), inner 
florets channelled, tips incurving, near Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1). 
reverse creamy yellow. Shown by Mr. John R. Bell, Southdown 
Nurseries, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex. 


Nerine ‘Fred Wynniatt’ A.M. November 1, 1955, as an exhibition 
flower. This variety is the result of a cross between N. ‘Carminita’ and 
N. ‘Joan.’ The plant exhibited bore on a stout scape an umbel of nine 
Bright Vermilion (H.C.C. 18) flowers having crisped perianth seg- 
ments. Raised and shown by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. Mr. F. 
Wynniatt), Exbury, nr. Southampton. 

Nerine ‘Roza Stevenson’ A.M. November 1, 1955, as an exhibi- 
tion flower. The plant exhibited carried an umbel of fifteen medium- 
sized French Rose (H.C.C. 520/2) flowers with long pale salmon 
filaments and crisped perianth segments having a slightly deeper 
central streak. It resulted from a cross between N. ‘Caryatid’ and N. 
‘Alice.’ Raised and shown by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. Mr. F. 
Wynniatt), Exbury, nr. Southampton. 

Pyracantha ‘watereri’ A.M. October 18, 1955. An outstanding 
hybrid ‘Firethorn’ raised by the exhibitors in 1934. Unlike some other 
members of this group of shrubs it is of compact growth, and is thus 
very suitable for the smaller garden. The specimen exhibited was a 
stout branch closely set with lateral branchlets bearing narrow, dark 
leaves almost concealed by the numerous dense clusters of small 
Capsicum Red (H.C.C. 715) berries. Exhibited by Messrs. J. Waterer, 
Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey. 


Erratum: Names of orchids. Vol. LXXX, Part 12, p. 562. The names of 
two orchids which received awards in 1955 have been amended as follows: 
Cymbidium (Surprise G.) ‘Castle Hill’ to Cymbidium (Surprise G.) ‘June’; and 
Epidendrum vitellinum to Epidendrum vitellinum majus. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Day Lilies and How to Grow Them.” By Ben Arthur Davis. 149 pp. Illus. 
(Tupper & Love, Atlanta, U.S.A.) $3.50. 


Only three books have been written about the Hemerocallis, the first in 1934, and 
now the third in 1955. Like the previous authors, Mr. Davis has made no attempt to 
deal with any scientific or purely botanical aspect of his subject. He has written in a 
colloquial and chatty style and his book will appeal to the ever-growing body of day 
lily enthusiasts in the U.S.A., especially to beginners. Those chapters giving the 
history of the flower and particulars about successful cultivation will interest gardeners 
in other countries. The book is mainly for Americans, however, and gives lists of 
American hybridizers and commercial growers, the present dollar price of popular 
varieties, how certain day lilies fare in different parts of the U.S.A., and so on. 

An English reader might raise his eyebrows when, in the list of prominent hybrid- 
izers of the past, he sees no mention of the late Amos Perry, who was probably, for the 
first quarter of this century, the only systematic raiser of day lilies in the world. And 
after seeing the excellent coloured frontispiece to the bock one regrets that all the other 
illustrations, good in their way, are in monochrome. But these are minor criticisms of 
a concise, easily understood book which will, for several years at least, be a reliable 
guide to the best American hemerocallis. These plants are easy to grow, they are 
labour-saving in the garden, and their increase in popularity is becoming universal. 

H. J. RANDALL 


“Pioneers in Gardening.” By Miles Hadfield. 240 pp. Illus. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul.) 15s. 


Mr. Hadfield’s new book is really a history of gardening traced in the main through 
its eminent English practitioners—a patriotic bias which is fair enough, for the English 
are a nation of gardeners in a unique sense far more clearly than they ever were a nation 
of shopkeepers. Besides, where the story demands it, Mr. Hadfield introduces such 
influential foreigners as Le Nétre, Linnaeus, Mendel, and the French plant-collectors 
of last century. And, of course, all the great English gardeners are here, from Gerard to 
Robinson, and some also of the less great. Nor is the account confined to personalities. 
Here too are vivid descriptions of many gardens—Hagley, Shrublands, Chatsworth. 
Most charming of all, perhaps, is the account of the only surviving English example of 
the school of Le Nétre—the garden laid out by Henry Wise at Melbourne Hall in 
Derbyshire—as seen by Mr. Hadfield himself ‘‘on a thundery, showery day in July,” 
when his ‘‘eyes took in the view, followed the central vista, just as Henry Wise, more 
than two centuries ago, intended they should.” 

Gardening being by its nature an ephemeral art, or to put it another way, gardeners 
being continually creative, it is very seldom that one can see an old garden as Mr. 
Hadfield saw Melbourne. Which makes it all the more important, surely, that we should 
have such histories as Mr. Hadfield has here given us. Yet, by comparison with the 
other arts and sciences, singularly little has been written on the history of gardening, 
and that little not always well. The present reviewer, who has to some extent explored 
in the same neglected field, can only express admiration, not untinged with envy, for 
this most fascinating, learned, and elegantly illustrated book—a book of which one 
wishes that it might have been twice as long. 

GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


“Amateur Gardening Diary and Horticultural Directory 1956.”’ 160 pp. 
(W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 7s. 


This attractively presented diary would be of no unusual interest, for there are 
already so many diaries of various kinds, but for the inclusion of a horticultural direc- 
tory which makes it a publication of great usefulness. It includes the names and 
addresses of associations and government departments, the principal horticultural 
societies, county horticultural institutes, horticultural research stations, properties of 
the National Trust, botanic gardens, lists of insecticides and fungicides, a compre- 
hensive classified book-list, a trade directory, and a number of other useful facts such 
as the regulations for the importation of plants. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“In my Garden.” By Roy Hay. Demy 8vo. 128 pp. Illus. (Gryphon 
Book.) 12s. 6d. 


This little book consists of a reprint of the articles which Mr. Hay contributed to 
The Field between February 1954 and February 1955. They describe the making of his 
new garden throughout a year. He has given particular attention to machines and 
‘‘gadgets” of all kinds which can help him and enable him to enjoy his garden, instead 
of spending his time in ‘‘navvying.” The short articles are eminently readable and 
stimulating, full of useful ideas and good tips of all kinds for gardens both great and 
small. His all-electric greenhouse and frames seem to have been particularly successful. 
These short articles should undoubtedly help considerably anyone starting a new 
garden, for the author is a tireless experimenter and has given considerable thought to 
his problems and in many cases has a satisfying answer to suggest. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 


*‘Amateur Gardening Annual 1956.” Edited by A. G. L. Hellyer. 118 pp. 
Illus. (Amateur Gardening.) 5s. 


This annual contains over forty articles by well-known writers and gardeners. The 
articles cover a very wide field and all readers will find much to interest them in this 
comprehensive collection. General, specialist and more unusual subjects are all con- 
sidered and no type of garden is forgotten; Frances Perry writes on the children’s 
garden and those interested in house plants will find new food for thought in the article 
by A. J. Huxley. Many who knew the Six Hills Nurseries will be pleased to read 
Clarence Elliott’s account of how it all began. In this mechanical age it is appropriate 
that the annual should include something on lawn-mowers; A. D. Johnson has covered 
this subject from their first appearance in 1832 to the present day. Good photographs 
are in no way lacking and apart from over a hundred smaller photographs there are 
twenty full-page illustrations of British gardens and individual plants. The garden 
calendar covers, month by month, the work in each section of the garden. Considering 
the scope and quality of this book it is remarkably good value for the low price. 


“Introductory Gardening.”’ By Jack Hardy. 172 pp. Illus. (Allman & Son, 
Ltd.) 5s. 


This little book is designed to assist the novice, especially the young gardener, 
with all those problems which arise in the vegetable and flower garden through the 
twelve months of the year, each chapter being devoted to a month. The information 
is varied, including not only garden practice but a certain amount of garden botany 
as well. The illustrations consist of half-tone plates of vegetables and flowers and 
numerous very simple line drawings to illustrate various practices and to make possible 
the identification of garden pests, and physiological features. 


“Indoor Plants and How to Grow Them.” By A. Bertrand, translated by 
Vera Higgins, V.M.H. 92 pp. Illus. (Crosby Lockwood.) 16s. 


Here is another addition—of French origin—to the growing literature on house 
plants, and further evidence of their ever-increasing popularity. Though no advance 
in scope on some of the other books available, it is straightforward, reliable and prac- 
tical, pleasantly written, and keeps the conditions of the average British room well in 
mind. The book consists of brief general chapters on culture, including an all-important 
survey of “‘the causes of failure,’’ and—the major part of the book—a list of individual 
plants with their own peculiarities of cultivation. 

Among recognized house plants only the better-known are mentioned, and some 
plants are included which must be grown largely in the greenhouse, such as Achimenes 
and Streptocarpus, and also bulbs which need resting periods. The arrangement of this 
section is curious in places: thus one finds Calathea under Maranta, and Ficus not only 
under that heading but also under Rubber Plant; and some of the Latin names are not 
quite right. However, what matters are the cultural details, which are very sound, and 
M. Bertrand is honest about the relative difficulty of his plants—a most necessary 
feature. The book can in fact be strongly recommended as a guide to standard house- 
plant culture. There are numerous good half-tone illustrations and also 17 colour 
plates; the latter, unfortunately, have not really “‘come off.” The book is, incidentally, 
uniform with the same author’s books Cacti and Succulent Plants. 

ANTHONY HUXLEY 
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“Lilies and their Cultivation.” By M. E. Leeburn. 96 pp. Illus. (W. & G. 
Foyle Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 


This little book, within the limitations of its 96 small pages, deals briefly but sur- 
prisingly adequately with the fundamentals of lily culture. It also gives descriptions 
of many of the more tractable members of the genus Lilium. Beginners who follow its 
guidance carefully may expect considerable success and it is to be hoped that it may 
encourage them to extend their study and cultivation of the most glorious of hardy 
flowering plants, and, at its very low price, win new enthusiasts for the genus. 

MORTON 


“The Secret of the Green Thumb.” By Henry T. Northern and Rebecca T. 
Northern. 431 pp. Illus. (George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd.) 30s. 


Only the title of this book is to be regretted, for one rather regards that extra- 
ordinary facility for cultivation, proverbially known as the ‘‘green thumb” or “‘green 
fingers,”’ as a somewhat mystical attribute in no way related to the scientific informa- 
tion with which this book abounds and lucidly displays. Indeed, it introduces the 
ordinary gardener into the whole complex and fascinating workings of the cosmos of 
plant life. The authors have expounded in simple terms the essentials of the various 
sciences as these explain the growth, flowering and reproduction of plants or are relative 
thereto. The scope of their work may be illustrated by some chapter headings: ‘‘Food for 
Growth: Sugar,” ‘‘Light,” ‘“Temperature,”’ ‘‘Soils and Nutrition,” ‘‘Plant Hormones,” 
“Science explains Heredity,” “‘Bacteria, Viruses, Fungi,”’ and so on. They have thus 
provided a book in which the ordinary gardener may find simple scientific explanations 
for the behaviour of his plants and the reasons underlying good garden practice. 

MORTON 


“Plant Climate and Irrigation.” Edited by Sidney A. Searle. pp. xi + 
155. (Chichester Press Ltd. 1954.) 20s. net. 


The title of this book is something of a misnomer. One might be led to expect a 
treatise on the relation between world climate and crop production, with a discussion 
on irrigation systems of all kinds. In fact, apart from one brief section on the calcula- 
tion of irrigation needs, the book refers only to the control of glasshouse conditions and 
almost exclusively to tomato-growing at that. It is a compilation by several authors, 
who have obviously not exchanged manuscripts, so that there is some degree of repeti- 
tion and lack of coherency. Much of it is good and useful, parts of it are inaccurate and 
definitely misleading. Such statements as ‘‘the glass (is) transparent to practically all 
wavelengths of solar radiation; on the other hand, the glass is opaque to the radiation 
of longer wavelengths emitted by piants and soil,” or, ‘‘Iris need a comparatively low 
temperature in autumn to develop their flower buds” are surprising in a scientific 
work. The title of Chapter III, “Growing in a Microclimate”’ suggests that a micro- 
climate is something artificially produced, whereas the word means simply the actual 
environmental conditions within the growing crop, however produced. 

Crop production in glasshouses is becoming more and more a mechanized, factory- 
line, artificially controlled business. Research is steadily determining the optimum 
conditions of water-supply, nutrient level, temperature and light conditions for the 
important commercial crops, and glasshouse designers and growers are gradually 
utilizing this knowledge for the closer and closer control of the plant’s environment. 
This book is valuable in gathering together some part of the latest research findings, 
especially with regard to the water needs of plants under glass, and making them 
generally available, though at a somewhat high price. 

Much play is made in the early chapters of the need for exact instrumentation; since 
the book is obviously intended largely for the grower, some of the many pitfalls in the 
use of instruments, even of the ‘‘simple’”’ thermometer, would add greatly to its practical 
value. 


ORDER FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The sundae of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Counci!. 
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Carters Tested Seeds 


Our New Season’s Catalogue contains a very wide selection of Choice 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, including our very Latest Novelties and 
introductions. 


FLOWER, VEGETABLE, 
and LAWN GRASS 


SEEDS 
The “ Blue Book 
of 
Gardening ”’ 
Catalogue 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON S.W.20 


WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 


"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The ALL-CEDAR 
CARNATION HOUSE 


Although primarily designed for the 
Carnation enthusiast, this is an excellent 
general purpose greenhouse which may 
be supplied in a wide range of sizes. It 
is constructed of Western Red Cedar in 
easily assembled sections and provided 
with continuous side and roof ventilation 
along both sides. 


Painting Unnecessary * Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses for 
all purposes 
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V.H.—COMPOUNDS OF oy 


Appointment 
urserymen Elizabeth The 


VERMICULITE & Seedsmen ' a Queen Mother 


AND We publish annually the following Catalogues 
MATURED TREES & SHRUBS 


(Price 1/6) 
BA R K F I B R E including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 
FOR SEED RAISING Hedging Plants. 
AND PROPAGATION Large specimen Trees and Shrubs for imme- 


diate use. 


OF CUTTINGS Fruit Trees. 
Hardy Perennial, Biennial, Alpine and Aquatic 
BRAND 44S Plants (price 1/-). 
Rose Trees, including species and old-fashioned 
types. 


SOIL CONDITIONERS Vegetable and Flower Seeds and sundries, in- 


ludi 
BRAND 88L—FOR LIGHT SOIL 


BRAND 88H—FOR HEAVY SOIL Summer Bedding and Greenhouse plants. 
Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE (Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue must be 
LITERATURE & PRICES Perennial Catalogue, by 
Any not at present available will be sent when 
VERMICULITE (HORTICULTURE) CO published. 

12 & 13 BRIDGEWAY HOUSE HILLIER & SONS 


LONDON, W.6 WINCHESTER 


WORKS: OXFORD Awc -ded Gold Medal at every Chelsea Show 
since the War! 


RUBBER BANDS 


Foremost for over thirty years, 


a size for every purpose. 
Wholesale enquiries invited. 
Small supplies from 
all Stationers. 


® 4 
irrigation 
Chase Seed-Raisers are the complete answer for the 
keen gardener who has no heated greenhouse. Inex- 
ive, efficient and very economical to run, they are 
ted by —_—— wicks which always ensure 
correct humidity. 
Chaselectric Model (as illustrated). 3 ft. » 2 ft. 
wide, 1 ft. 6 in. high, with 12 seed boxes. For A.C. or 
D.C. Mains oe 48.2028 
Oil-heated Model. “Approximately 2 ft. square and 
2 ft. high with 9 seed boxes lamp beans Gave 
Window-sill Mode . Id ‘or produci a a 
small number of very special seedlings. Reg. Trade Mark 


mical to run, heated by 15 or 25 Watt bulb £1; 5.0 CATON, LTD. 


Send for descriptive leaflet 
"Mermaid House, 70 St. Thomas Street, London, 8.E.1 
Tel. HOP 2104 


to 
RAISERS 
i 
Chas 
38 Cloche He 
xi 


OAKWORTH 


“Model D” series & 3° wide. 
We proudly announce a new range of greenhouses ali 


@uaranteed 


SEASONED OAK GREENHOUSES 
ot scientifically prefabricated construction ensure 


Maximum light & tremendous strength, all models 


extendible. Select from over 50 different sizes. 


Free delivery, erection service if required and deferred terms 


= 

= 
Lean To's, various widths, 


“Mode! series, 7 0” wide. 


CASTOS LTD., Dept. JRH, WELLINGTON, SALOP 


Send tor FREE tHustrated catalogue 


THE “PLUIE” GARDEN FRAME 
THE PERFECT FRAME 


Tops pull down to the sides for easy 
access. Free from clips, loose screws 
or bolts. Heavy steel, cold galvanised. 


PLUIE MAJOR 


Size 4 ft. 9 ins. long, 4ft. wide, 20 ins. high 
centre. Price complete £9-0-0. Carriage 10/- 


PLUIE MINOR 


Size 41 ins. long; 38 ins. wide, 15} ins. high 
centre. Ideal for propagating. Soil warmer 


can be used. rice complete £5-15-0. 
Carriage 5/- 
POULTMURE LTD 


Dept. H.S. 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX 
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” TIC 
MASTER "pavers 
Fot ALL yout spraying needs / 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes all insec- 

ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 

suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 

or Seedlings in the 

a reenhouse. See your 

eedsman or Iron- 

monger. 


Registered 
Design. 


Send for List (No. 5 P/T) 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO., 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM: II. 


The easy way to success 
with house plants 

Luxigro tablet fertiliser is the perfect tonic 
for all indoor plants. It promotes strong, 
healthy growth and combines the carefully 
balanced ingredients necessary to healthy 
plant life. Luxigro No. 1 for leaf-bearing 
plants, and Luxigro No. 2 for flower- 
bearing plants. (/t is important that the 
correct type of tablet be used.) 
Recommended by Rochfords, the house- 
plant specialists. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send stamped addressed envelope for your copy to: 


THE COUNTY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. (Dept. H.2.), 
SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM : a 
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FERTILISER 
A Chemico PRODUCT 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Plants and Cuttings supplied to Trade, Retail and for Re-Sale 
Earlies, Mids, Lates, and Garden Pompons a Speciality 
No order too large or too smal! 


I M Pp '@) R TA N T . When applying for Catalogue 


Please state Trade or Retail 
All communications to : 


ELM HOUSE NURSERIES 
WALPOLE ST. PETER @ WISBECH @ CAMBS. 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similarstocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 

Telephones: 

Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


THE ELPREQ INSTANTUS 
ELECTRICAL GREENHOUSE HEATER 
Practical Convector heater, 1 kVV. 4 ft. long, made from heavy 
gauge sheet steel (galvanised). Can be used for any size house, up 


) to three ym can be controlled by one thermostat. 
Price: £2 10s. Od., or with thermostat £4 5s. Od. Carriage 5/-. 


SAFE (LOW VOLTAGE) 
SOIL WARMING 


TRANSFORWER 
Two 


RES 
FOR 50 sq. ft.[ 


ONLY 47/6 
~ Postage 2/6 


APPLIANCES 
ow, 35, 123 Terminus Road, with the first order. Credit terms available 
Eastbourne, Sussex 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 
WIND SHELTER 


URAL | Send 6d. for Horticultural List. 6d. refunded 


THE 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 


WE SUGGEST — Arborists and Tree Surgeons 
BUY THE BEST 
12/7 | Stakes 10d. 
16/9 / Tower Street, 


20/11 
27/3 16 Weedham tum Winchester, 
paid 200’ miles 


NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT, etc. 
Fence your gorden the ‘RURAL’ way 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128(R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Offices and Showroom) 


West Byfleet, 
(Byfleet 2739) (Tel. 3972) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 
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QUALITY 
AND 
SERVICE 


We shall be pleased to senda 
copy of our fully illustrated 
catalogue on request 


BEST QUALITY 


NURSERY STOCK 
from West Sussex 
We offer for present delivery some of 
the most reliable trees and plants obtain- 
able from our 100-acre nurseries, situated 
in the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


FRUIT TREES ROSES 
FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 
HEDGE PLANTS CLIMBERS 
HERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS 


BARNHAM, Nr. BOGNOR REGIS 
SUSSEX 


in best varieties 
Send for our 96-page catalogue 
Personal attention assured 


The BARNHAM 
NURSERIES Ltd. 


(Established 1880) 


WALTER C. SLOCOEK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 


CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS’’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS"* 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING ee SURREY 


FROM 


Abelia 
to Zauschneria 


* Over 2,000 different varieties of plants 
are offered in our latest comprehen- 
sive 116-page ILLUSTRATED 
GENERAL CATALOGUE, 


CHOICE PLANTS for the Connoisseur 
70 Money-saving collections for New 


Gardens this season. Order Toynbee’s 
first-quality plants. 


CONIFERS ROCK PLANTS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 

HARDY PERENNIALS FRUIT 


Send for your copy TODAY 
—enclosing |/- in stamps, 
which will be credited on first 
order. 


TOYNBEE'S NURSERIES, BARNHAM, 
BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 
xv 


warren | | 
LTD. 
(of Holland) 
Coombelands Nurseries, RY 
Leavesden, Watford, / 
Established 1870 
S 
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Do you like Asparagus? 


3-year-old 65/- 
Cultural instructions 6d., post paid. 
Despatched March ; bags free; carriage paid 


for c.w.o. 
Seed Catalogue containing all of the best “Vale of 
Evesham” Strains available upon request. 
H. J. SPEED & SONS Ltd. 


(Dept. A.1) 
Evesham. Worcestershire 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 

Lawn Grass Seed. Fertilizers 
Insecticides. Sankey’s 
jarden Pots 


44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. FJames’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD BERKS. 


RHODODENDRONS 


We supply a special grade of Peat 
for Rhododendrons as well as other 
grades for Flower Borders, Vegetable 
Gardens, and John Innes Composts. 


Ask for special leaflets. 


THE ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD., 
ASHCOTT . Nr. Bridgwater 
SOMERSET 
Telephone: Meare Heath 282 (2 lines) 


Rely on Benjamin 
R. Cant’s Roses for con- 
sistently beautiful blooms. 
Catalogue in full colour on 


request. Send 3d. for postage. 


BENJAMIN R.CANT 


THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 
COLCHESTER, ESSEX 


buildings of ail descrip- 
tions. 


Please send for 
illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 
24, Gutteridge St., Hillingdon Heath, 
xbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


VALE RUSTIC WEATHER- 
BOARD FENCING 
2ft. high 21/- 


4ft. high 31/- 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 
Stt. high 13/6 ft. high 22/9 
4%. ,, 17/6 27/9 
Best closely woven 6 ft. 4 
Hazel. Carr. Paid #ta. BE. & W. 
Prompt despatch 


C.W.O. or “EASY TERMS.” SUPERLAP Interwoven CLOSE 
BOARD & CHESTNUT FENCING, GATES, GARDEN STONE 
TUBS, GARAGES & GARDEN HUTS 
Write for free lists. Special dozen rate. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.), Wantage, BERKS. 


r Best Evesham Crowns 
Ba Per 100 Per doz. 
t-year-old 45/- 8/- 
2-year-old 55/- 9/- 
John Innes 
Composts 
| 
AN, 
ex BR = 
Strong éft. long panels. 


Good Gordans begin with... 
Guide 


Our new 1956 Garden Guide is now avail- 
able. Essential to the keen gardener—Full 
of practical information and hints on the 
garden month by month; complete de- 
tails of old favourites, new strains and 
specialities of WEBBS’ Pedigree Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Seeds, Plants, 


Seed Potatoes, Bulbs, etc. 


Wherever WOOD i's used. 


CUPRINOL WOOD PRESERVERS give deep, lasting 
protection from rot, decay, mildew and wood boring insects. 


They lessen warping, swelling and grain-raising of wood. 
The green grades are recommended for horticultural wood- 
work and have been successfully used for over 40 years. 
CUPRINOL DIP is a special Green grade, economical and 
effective for dipping seedboxes and other horticultural wood- 
work. Harmless to plants when dry. In gogallon ¢ 
barrels or 5 gallon drums. Obtainable through 
your usual horticultural sundriesman. Z 


theres @ job for 


CUPRINOL LIMITED, Terminal House, Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 Tel. SLOane9274 
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BUY INSPECTED PLANTS DIRECT 
the ACTUAL PRODUCERS! 
LARGE STOCKS of 
MODERN HYBRIDS, CYM- 
BIDIUMS, CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
CATTLEYAS, etc., ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS, MISCELLANEOUS 
and BOTANICALS—all at reason- 
able Prices 
Our illustrated Booklet The Simpil- 
= of Orchid Growing "’ will be sent 
ON REQUEST 
MANSELL & HATCHER, LTD. 
Dept. R.H. 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire. 


Always ask for... 


Secateurs 


MASKELL’s— 
THE PRIZEWINNER’S 
CHOICE 


E supply ALL fertilisers, manures and insec- 

ticides, including “‘Super’’ Hop, the ideal 
manure for ALL soils and crops; economical, easy 
and clean to use, weed-free (‘‘Large’’ Sack, 18/6 
for 1,000 sq. ft.; ‘‘Double Large’’ 31/6); also all 
Horticultural aids: Naphtho Lime, Garden Limes, 
J.l. Composts, Peats, Bone Meal, Loams, Sands, 


YOUNG SEEDLINGS 


For those who lack the time or facilities 
for raising seed, we offer Young Seedlings 
of the following specialities:— 
Young Seedling Begonias 10/- per doz. 
Young Seedling Deiphiniums 10/- ,, ,, 
Young Seedling Cyclamens 12/6 ,, ,, 
Young Seedling Polyanthus 


All the above are mixed colours and post free. 
Seedlings are also available of our fabulous NEW 


Sulphate of Potash, Nitrate of Soda, Lawn Dress- 
ings, Tomato, Chysanthemum and other special 
fertilisers, Fruit Tree and all other washes etc., 
delivered any address in U.K. at competitive prices. 
FREE ON REQUEST Gardener’s Handbook and 
Price List of 80 products, Phone Maryland 2728, or 


Send to MASKELLS (1900) 


68 DIRLETON RD. WORKS LONDON E.IS | 


POLYANTHUS—LANGDON’S BLUE, 15/- per doz. 


| 


and extra strong construction, with Double-action SPRAYER 

Oak Posts. Also Hazel and Osier Hurdles, For insecticides, disinfectant, lime-wash, 
Teak Furniture, Tennis Courts and sur- creosote, etc. One- Operation, 
rounds, and all types of Fences and speedy and efficient. Money-back guaran- 
Fixed if required. tee, complete, no extras. 55/- 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. : 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


Write for illustrated leaflet. 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 
(Dept. R.H.), Progress Rd., Southend-on-Sea 


MAXICROP 


LIQUID SEAWEED 
Gives all your young stuff a better 
chance. 


BUNYARDS 


FOR FINE QUALITY 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS AND 
HARDY PLANTS 


Treat yourself to a season’s supply. 
We have been specialists for over 150 years. 


1 gal. enough for medium garden— 
you'll never garden without it, 


Particulars from 


Send to-day for a FREE copy of our new 
season’s catalogue listing all the best 
MAXICROP LTD varieties at very reasonable prices. 


HOLDENBY - NORTHANTS. GEORGE BUNYARD & CO LTD 


che Toate: (Dept.5) MAIDSTONE _— EST. 1796 


1 | ALL YOUR SPRAYING DED 

-HANVEY 

“SOUTHDOWN ” WOVENWOOD 

= 
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coon’s 


700 “MOLER” 


Registered Design 876159 

A new tool developed from practical gardening 
experience, embodying trowel, hand-fork and rake. 
The tines securely fixed into wooden base, sur- 
rounded by aluminium casting with handle bolted. 
ideal for weeding, aeration, lifting bulbous plants 
and raking between plants. 

Ladies’ Pattern (as illustrated) . 8/6 


Ladies’ Long Handle, 20 inches overall. 11/6 
Men’s Pattern, six tines . 9/6 
Men’s Long Handle, 23 inches overall . 12/6 


All post paid—Overseas | /3 extra 
702 FLOWER POT SOIL RAMMER 


Small size for pots Tom Thumb to five inch, 
2/6, post paid. 
Large Size for petssix inch to ten inch, 
6/-, post paid. 

7/6 per pair, post 1/3 extra. 
Special Notice to Show Secretaries: These two tools, 
Men's “Moler” and Rammers, will be sent FREE for 
Show Prizes upon receipt of official letter-heading and 
payment of postage and packing, | /6. 


CcooK’s 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


PRICES : 


Small Bag 7/6, Medium Bag 11/3, Large 
Bag 18/6, 10 large bags 180/-, 20 Large 
Bags 350/- 

Prices subject to altercation without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage id England and Wales 
rge Bag; | /- Medium Bag; 

Small Bag extra). if any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 
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WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 


The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE 


For Young Trees 


SIMPLE @ EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 


FOR ROUND STAKES 
doz. 1(25/- 100 
SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
| doz. 8/6; 2 doz. 16/6; 
3 doz. 25/-; per 100 62/6 
Carriage Paid 


J. TOMS 
26 LONDON ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 


NEW FLOWERS FOR 
1956 ! 


Here are some of the exciting flower seed 
novelties we are offering for 1956. 


500. Ageratum tetra ‘Blue Riband.’ The first 

tetraploid variety. Giant trusses of a 4 
azure-blue flowers. per pkt. Is. 6d. 
Aster ‘Powder Puffs.’ Each plant is a 
bouquetinitself. Tightly double flowers in 
many colours. per pkt. Is. Od. 


‘Bells of Ireland’ or Molucelia laevis. An 
unusual plant with apple-green ‘’ flowers."’ 

Useful as an everlasting. per pkt. Is. Od. 
Marigold ‘Man-in-the-Moon.’ Large 
moon-yellow flowers—the nearest yet to 
white. per pkt. Is. Od. 
Petunia Hybrid ‘Ballerina.’ Extra 
large flowers of rich salmon carried on 
dwarf, spreading plants. per pkt. 2s. 6d. 
Saivia horminum ‘Pink Cloud.’ An early 
grown hardy annual carrying pink floral 
leaves or bracts. Lasts in bloom for many 
weeks. per pkt. Is. Od. 
Dwarf Sweet Pea, ‘Little Sweetheart.’ 
Compact bush-like plants from 9-12 inches 
high with large Spencer-type flowers in a 


sparkling colour mixture. 
15 seeds Is. Od. 45 seeds 2s. 6d. 


For full details of these and many other new and 

interesting flowers send today for a FREE copy of our 

68-page catalogue illustrating many items in full 
lour. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LIMITED 
(Dept. 2!) 11 GROSVENOR ST., CHESTER 
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me MORE SCENTED WINTER STANDBYS KETTERING LOAM 
No garden should lack such reliable 
- favourites as:— As supplied for over 30 years to the 
us FRAGRANS, the Leading Horticulturists. Hand-Dug 
well-na nter-Sweet. 
standishii) sweet-scented bush honeysuckle. so or bd 
she HAMAMELIS MOLLIS, the incomparable and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
rosy heads. All these are absol cap Eades by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
The Shrub Specialists 28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey. NORTHANTS 
Telephone: KIN 0296 Telephone: 3059 
ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


are the ideal gift for all 
occasions. 


Selected colours or unique 
mixed shades. 


WRITE FOR 


From: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. QUARTERLY 
wba LIST OF SPECIES FROM 
Write for Catalogue 
SANDERS (sr. aceans) LTD 
od HERTFORDSHIRE 
SUSSEX Tel.: ST. ALBANS 245 
KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD., 
BEAUTIFUL 
SUSSEX. TEL. 454 HYDRANGEAS 
NEW RASPBERRY—GOLDEN For Greenhouse or Garden 
EVEREST W. C. WICKS LTD. 
Very prolific, a strong grower, bearing large MAPPERLEY NURSERIES 
Iden fi f delicious 
Toring July and August. NOTTINGHAM 
are specialist growers and offer finest 
42/- per doz., 250/- per 100. Carriage paid. pot-grown oo _ modern 
Send for Catalogue of p he a ae Ornamental Trees, Send S.A.E. for list 
‘SERPENT’ TRY 
INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS WOOLMANS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, FIRST 
SELFP-AFFIXING, for 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 4 Chrysanthemums, 
PLETELY RELIABLE Dahlias and 
Printed with ony (different) names, 4/3 d Begonias 
34/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 19. 64 
Send for lists and F REE SAMPLE ( ys Send 9d. for our famous 
Complete Label-machine Outfits, from €6 Se 1,000 variety Catalogue 
postage 3/-, make IDEAL GIFTS. and culture book in colour. ‘ 
SERPENT LABEL WORKS H. WOOLMAN LTD., DEPT. R., SHIRLEY, 
ROCKBEER, EXETER BIRMINGHAM 
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GIVE ‘EM A GHANCGE 


says Bob Green, our gardening expert 


Damping Off, Tomato Wilt—in fact 


Hs most of your greenhouse losses are 2. Soak your potting soil—4* layer at a 
caused by diseased soil, so start right, time — with ONE tablespoonful of Jeyes’ 
sterilize first! per gallon of water. 


3. Keep the heap under cover for @ 4. Sterilize greenhouse tomato beds as 


fortnight and then turn it over to air you dig, using same strength solution. 
and dry out and it’s ready. Saturate the bottom of the trench — 


5. and also the top spit. Leave for a 6. Dirty pots, barrows and boxes will 
fortnight and it’s ready for use, clean : re-infect your soil, so scrub ’em out with 
and safe, @ solution of Jeyes’ before using, 
FREE? 
Write wet a Jeyes’ Fluid is sold in quart cans at 5/- and gallon 
copy of on cans at 15/- and in beeties—at hardware stores 
Fluid in the Garden horticultural suppliers, chemists and grocers. 


SEVES’ (DEPT. RHS.5) MILLBROOK - MANOR ROAD - CHIGWEL! - ESSEX 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
ROCKERY PLANTS 
ROSES 
LILIUMS 
GLADIOL! 
SHRUBS, ETC. 

A large selection of varieties offered 


at reduced prices while 
stock lasts 


| ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY | 


4 | Write now for Special Spring Sale Catalogue 
—— post free on request —— 
a JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD 


THE FLORAL MILE, TWYFORD, BERKS 


TELEPHONE WARGRAVE 224 (3 lines) 
Shrub Nurseries: BAGSHOT, SURREY. Bagshot 2288/2289 


~~ Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester. 
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